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More work for 


You and all the rest of us add up to a big job for the farmer— 





“green thumbs” 


he must now feed twice as many of us as he did 40 years ago 


RECENT NATIONAL CENSUS figures show that today each 
individual farmer must produce enough to feed ne -arly twice 
as many people as he did forty vears ago. The Government 
forecasts also that he will soon have to food more than three 


times as many. 


HOW IS IT POSSIBLE? Because remarkable gains in 
scientific farming and mechanization have greatly increased 
the output of the available croplands. The work of science 
in helping fight the ravages of fungi, bacteria, weeds, and 


insects is typical. 


CHEMISTRY HELPS— Crops such as apples and potatoes 
are now protected by fungicides, special chemicals that 
combat destructive fungi and bacteria. Other chemicals, 
called herbicides, save labor and increase our food supply 
by killing weeds. Powerful insecticidal sprays and dusts 
are sure death to insects. 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons. Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include ———————— 


UCC AND THE FARMER— The people of Union Carbide 
work closely with the farmer in providing new and better 
ways of increasing our food supply. UCC develops and 
produc es fungicides, herbicides, and insecticides, as well 
as gases for processing and preserving, plastics for pack- 
aging. and alloy metals for the stainless steel so important 


in the preparation and distribution of food. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the 1953 edition of “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and PLAstics made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet H. 


Uniton CarsBipe 


AVD CARBON CORPORAT/ON 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC] NEW YORK 17,N.¥. 


—— 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries e NATIONAL Carbons e ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PYROFAX Gas 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals ¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys ¢ PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 
LINDE Oxygen e DYNEL Textile Fibers ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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Here's how 
Complete Dieselization 


pays off 


In 1952 Diesel locomotives handled 65% of the freight, 72% of the pas- 
senger and 77% of the yard service on America’s Class I railroads—at a 
saving of $604,063,000 in fuel and maintenance costs alone. 


If all the remaining steam locomotives had been replaced with Diesels, 
an additional $249,168,000 could have been saved—an average of $17,780 
for each serviceable steam locomotive whether in use or not! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL MoToRS 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS »* HOME OF THE DIESEL. LOCOMOTIVE 





IN CANADA: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 





THIS RAILROAD WAS COMPLETELY DIESELIZED THIS RAILROAD HAD REACHED ONLY 
60% DIESELIZATION 


*SOURCE: I.C.C. REPORTS. Annual operating expenses shown as a percentage of 1946 costs. Includes locomotive 
fuel, repairs, lubricants, water, supplies, enginehouse expense, enginemen's wages, fuel and water station maintenance. 


EVERYBODY BENEFITS 
WITH COMPLETE 
DIESELIZATION 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Safe- 
guarding Railroad Earn- 
ings.’’ It tells you why. 
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Big shot. It was like 50,000 tons of 
TNT exploding all at once over the Ne- 
vada desert. 

The tremendous blast lighted up the 
sky from Colorado on the east to the Pa- 
cific Coast of California . . . from Mexi- 
co on the south clear up to Canada 
People on the streets of Las Vegas could 
read their watches—4:15 a.m.—by the 
flash of brilliance . . . The desert for 
miles around was bathed in an eerie, 
blue-white light for five seconds . . . In 
the sky a tremendous ball of fire boiled 
and churned for 40. seconds... 
Tongues of flame licked at the night for 
two and a half minutes after the flash. 

. Then the  angry-looking mass 
formed itself into the familiar mushroom 
cloud and moved lazily across the sky. 

This—the 3lst atomic explosion in 

America and the last of the spring test- 
ing season—obviously was a giant . 
It was by far the biggest single shot ever 
fired in the United States . . . Its power 
was more than double that of the bomb 
that obliterated Hiroshima. 


Progress. This burst of energy that 
sounded like the crack of doom was a 
spectacular demonstration of how far the 
bomb has come since the weapon that 
ended the second World War . 
Actually, however, it was only the noisiest 
part of the story—not necessarily the most 
important part. 

A few hours after the big bomb was 
dropped in Nevada, Chairman Gordon 
Dean of the Atomic Energy Commission 
announced the successful “breeding” of 
atomic fuel (see page 24) ... Over- 
simplified, this means that it is possible 
now to produce as much new fissionable 
material as is burned up in the process of 
making it, or more . Said Dean: 

“The last remaining technical obstacle 

. is to learn how to build atomic 
power plants so cheaply that the power 
they produce will be competitive with 
that from conventional fuels.” 





Fireside Chat, 1953. America’s vast 
television audience—estimated as high as 
50 million—had a novel opportunity to 
look in on a President at work last week 
. . . What the audience saw, actually, 
was a carefully rehearsed, staged and 
timed professional production that gave 
Dwight D. Eisenhower an opportunity 
to report to the nation. 

The idea came from the President, 
himself . . . who had said months ago 
that a way would be found to use tele- 
vision to supplement the usual White 
House press conference . . . The result 
was last week’s telecast discussion by Mr. 
Eisenhower and four members of his 
Cabinet—talking about the problems and 
plans of the Government. 

Mr. Eisenhower showed up as the best 
trouper of the lot. . . . He talked easily 
. . . He moved about the big room . . . 
He riffled through a stack of mail... 
(running 8 to 1 in favor of his tax pro- 
gram, for example) . . . He turned this 
way and that to pass the conversation on 
to his colleagues. 

The others seemed less spontaneous. 
. . . Treasury Secretary Humphrey used 
charts to make his points . . . Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson used a map.. . 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, spoke 
from notes . .. All of them—including 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
—glanced to the side, obviously picking 
up cues from a “prompt board.” 


Reviews. As in all such Washington 
productions . . . the most interested ob- 
servers saw the show through the light of 
their own political inclination. 

Said Republican Senator Frank Carl- 
son, of Kansas:“An exceptional presenta- 
tion of some of the facts the people 
should have.” 

Said Democratic Senator John Spark- 
man, of Alabama: “Nothing new . . . It 
seems that at last they are beginning to 
realize some of the facts.” 
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Rip!-Flo is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 





Nylon Hosiery i is a Sheer Delight— 





YLON stockings are a by-word 
with women the world over, for 
longer wear, finer quality and better 
appearance. 

Basic raw material for Nylon is a 
hydro-carbon, derived from petroleum 
or coal. Coal for this purpose must 
be high grade, clean, low in ash and 
moisture content. Allis-Chalmers 
vibrating screens play an important 





and this 
Vibrating 
Screen 


“helps make it 


role by accurately sizing, de-watering, 
washing and separating foreign mate- 
rial—essential steps in upgrading coal 
to the first stage of Nylon manufacture. 

In the coal industry—in every field 
where industrial equipment is used— 
you can count on Allis-Chalmers prod- 
ucts to deliver the kind of a job per- 
formance that raises the standards of 
living for everybody! 


Machinery and Equipment to Heip People Produce More, 


Have More—LiIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


GENERAL 


MACHINERY DIVISION 


C-5651 





PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 















Who Started 
“LUBRICATION”? 








As usual, Mother Nature worked it out 
ahead of everybody. To the fast-moving, 
water-loving otter, for example, she gave the 

natural oils ‘that protect its glossy coat from 
constant wetting and friction. 




























The essential action of commercial lubri- 
cants in preventing wear, corrosion, abra- 
sion is well known and understood. Modern 
needs, however, require an unceasing search 
for new lubricants with special elements 
and qualities. 


New Sinclair “Extra Duty” Motor Oil is just 
such a product. It is a compound of highly 
refined crude and important additives de- 
signed for modern high-compression en- 
gines. In these, as well as older models, it 
keeps engines clean, inhibits corrosion and 
foaming, and provides ideal lubrication 
through a wide range of temperature ex- 
tremes. When used according to the car 
manufacturer's recommendations, it is guar- 
anteed to keep an engine in top operating 
condition for 100,000 miles. 








Sinclair pioneers in developing quality lubri- 
cating oils for every kind of mechanized 
equipment, from sewing machines to dyna- 
mos. All are constantly tested in field and 
laboratory. This continuous effort to supply 
you with better products demonstrates how 
Sinclair’ s “Plan for Balanced Progress” works 
toward benefiting everyone. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVE N. Y. 








NEW YORK 20, 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgranm Washington, D. C. 


A truce in Korea will have its meaning for everyone. It will bring a change 
in outlook, in planning for the future, in most everything. 

Parents will be able to relax. War will seem more remote. Youths will be 
assured against combat service. Draft will not seem as threatening. 

Students will have more assurance against interrupted education. 

Taxpayers, after a truce, can be more sure of some tax relief. 

Businessmen will be put back more on their own. Government spending will 
be cut more. Competition will grow and serve as the regulator. 

Korea, without war, will seem to Americans like any other place. 











A crisis atmosphere, long sustained, will fade with truce. 

Urgency will go out of Government actions. Business, too, will tend to 
take a look around, to revise some ideas about what the future holds. 

There'll be a letdown, gradual but quite sure. 

Spending by Government is going to be cut more with truce than without. 
Businessmen, often, will be in less of a rush to expand. 

The tempo, all along the line, is going to slow somewhat. 











Dollars, slowly but rather surely, will buy a little more. 
gradually, will tend to ease off; cost of living to decline a bit. 

Housewives will notice that their allowances go a little further. 

Jobs, however, probably will not be as plentiful six months from now as 
now. A salary often will look better than an hourly wage. 

The trend, in other words, is definitely to be away from inflation as the 
effects of a truce show themselves. There'll be less of an urge to reach out 
after goods, more of a tendency to watch and see what happens. 


Prices, 





Eisenhower's popularity will rise still more after a truce. 

People feel they're in a jam. Eisenhower will have credit for getting them 
out of it. He promised to do that. He'll be credited with delivering. 

Price paid in national prestige will not be noticed right away. It usually 
proves costly, over the longer run, for a nation to fail to do what it sets out 
to do. If you treat with the enemy once, you may get tested again. 

All that's for the future. People want peace and quiet now. 








France will want a-deal in Indochina after a truce in Korea. 
Indochina, if Communists gain there, will endanger Thailand. 
Thailand, if it should go, would endanger Burma and Malaya. 
Malaya is sort of the key to Indonesia. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





Those are strange and distant places but they contain the riches of the 
Indies. They're the storehouse of raw materials that Japan coveted and that 
U.S. fought a war to keep her from getting. Now Communists are after them. 
Repercussions from Korea may be showing themselves for a long time. 








Big-scale foreign aid will be hard to sell when war is ended. 

Domestic problems will seem more important, foreign problems less. 

Under Eisenhower, 6 billion dollars, net, is scheduled for aid abroad. 
Under Truman, 4.5 billion dollars is the amount of aid extended in the last full 
year of his Administration. Congress will do some questioning of that. 

Aid, too, after truce will be less of a shotgun type. Dollars today flow 
in all directions. Tendency will be to concentrate on proved allies. 














Air Force cutbacks will be made as scheduled. Army-Navy both face cuts at 
least as large as budgeted. Bigger cuts may actually occur. 

Armed-force costs, set at 43 billions, might be cut to 40. 

Eisenhower budget, now fixed at 74 billions for year starting July 1, may 
yet be brought down to 70 billions. Cuts are in the wind. 














Taxes, also, are going to be eyed again after a truce. 

Excess-profits tax is hardly a peacetime tax. Even "Fair Dealers" ended 
that tax quickly after war. Republicans feel strange advocating it. 

Tax cuts for individuals may possibly come to life with truce. 

Tax policy is far from firmly fixed at this point. 











Tight-money policies, likewise, will face review after war ends. 

Money policy, at the moment, is geared to inflation control. Idea is to 
make money scarcer, more expensive, to provide a brake on the boom. 

A boom, once killed off, will take countermeasures to revive. 

Money, in that situation, will gradually be made more abundant, cheaper. 
There are signs now that money managers feel that the rise in interest rates 
has gone about as far as it should go; that it's time to stabilize. 

Expensive money is loaded with political dynamite. Chances are that the 
Squeeze on money has gone about as far as it is to go. 











Markets, reflecting judgment of people with money, are saying this: 

Profits, on an average, are passing their peak. Dividends are as high as 
they're likely to get for some time. Business volume seems likely to turn down 
a bit sometime in the months ahead. The boom, in other words, is ending. 

Wage costs, rising, will be difficult to pass on. 

Goods will be abundant, competition keen. Grains are going to be in heavy 
surplus. Abundance, not scarcity, lies ahead. i 








It's still a question who now can speak for Russia. Dominant view is that 
Malenkov is not the man. He's not proved himself. Beria isn't, either. Beria 
has the secret police; Malenkov, part of the Army and bureaucracy but not all; 
Molotov, part of the Army and bureaucracy but not enough to dominate. 

Struggle among the three will come, probably, over choice of top aides. 
Each will want to have his own friends in key places. In any showdown, odds are 
considered strong that a dark horse will come to the top. 
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A 50-yard dash with a potato on a spoon! An exciting bit of Americana —but it’s not the 





World’s Greatest Potato Race 


That’s the 2200-mile dash on the Santa Fe 
with 1,350,000,000 potatoes 


Somebody east said, ‘‘Pass the po- 
tatoes!’’ 

Out in California, the fertile San 
Joaquin Valley heard them. And 
look what happened. 

Santa Fe started moving 14,000 
to 15,000 carloads of potatoes to 
hungry markets all over the Mid- 








west and East. 36,000 to 40,000 
pounds to a carload. As high as 550 
carloads per day at peak of harvest. 
That’s more than 1,350,000,000 
potatoes. And that’s a lot of spuds. 

Bag ’em. Load ’em. Roll ’em. And 
hustle. Somebody east said, ‘Pass 
the potatoes!”’ 


MARKETS ARE PERISHABLE, TOO 


From America’s largest fleet of re- 
frigerator cars owned by an indi- 
vidual railroad, these yellow Santa 
Fe “reefers’’ are dispatched to the 
‘**Potato Capital of the West.”’ 
There the cars are cleaned... 
checked ... loaded... switched. 
And iced fast (a car a minute, if you 
please). These potatoes can’t wait! 
In servicing the cars as they speed 


east, new icing docks at Bakersfield 
and Needles, Calif., Belen, N. Mex., 
Waynoke, Okla., and Kansas City 
work the clock around. Electron- 
ically-controlled “‘Shump’’ yards 
speed the switching. 


SANTA FE PRECISION—SANTA FE SPEED 


On-time delivery calls for full-time 
precision to keep these schedules 
‘on the advertised.”’ 

After the potatoes come the wheat 
... Citrus fruits ... grapes... mel- 
ons...and green vegetables all 
year long—flooding east from Santa 
Fe country to you. Everything 
from avocados to zucchini. 

It costs Santa Fe millions of dol- 
lars to serve you so—and provide 
you with Super Chiefs, too! But 
we’re proud to say they are earned 
dollars. Not one penny comes from 
the taxes you pay. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 








U. S. 
Will Meet Malenkov . . 


President Eisenhower is being ad- 
vised that isolationist tendencies are 
growing so rapidly in Europe and 
have such strong political appeal that 
it is uncertain how long American 
dollars can succeed in keeping the 
idea of internationalism alive. 


xk * 


Senator Taft, Republican Leader in 
the Senate, is a bit bewildered by 
cries that the United States is going 
isolaticnist after this country, in eight 
years, has given 40 billion dollars to 
the outside world in an effort to prove 
that it’s not isolationist. 


xx 


The Truman-Acheson policy in 
U.S. foreign relations, a policy that 
still guides the American Govern- 
ment, is beginning to be seriously 
questioned by military leaders. A 
widespread opinion exists among top- 
ranking military men that the “cold 
war” gradually is being lost under 
policies that prevail. 


xk 


Mr. Eisenhower is discovering little 
support for the idea that U.S. should 
take over the war in French Indo- 
china if France decides to pull out of 
that war, expecting U.S. to take over. 


xek 


Winston Churchill still is convinced 
that he can get Dwight Eisenhower 
into a meeting with Georgi Malenkov 
even if the Russian gives no prior 
demonstration of his good faith. Mr. 
Churchill is working hard at the job 
of building pressure for a Big Four 
meeting, probably in Berlin. 


ef = 


A warning by American negotiators, 
passed along from high sources in 
Washington, finally convinced the 
Communists that they would either 
have to do business on a Korean truce 
or have the truce talks called off. 
American officials finally became fed 
up with endless haggling. 


SO AROS OS OE OE A 


Washington Whispers 


{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Churchill Sure Ike 
Stassen Gains at White House 


lsolationist? Taft Is Puzzled 


Syngman Rhee, President of Korea, 
is wholly dependent upon the United 
States for arms, ammunition and 
many supplies for his country, so he 
has not really been in a position to 
challenge decisions made back in US. 


xk 


Senator Frank Carlson, of Kansas, 
remains one of Eisenhower’s closest 
confidants and advisers. The Kansas 
Senator makes late-evening visits to 
the White House that go unan- 
nounced, providing the President with 
grass-roots information that helps in 
dealing with Congress. 


xx* kt 


The White House is bringing more 
pressure and pulling more wires to 
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keep alive the excess-profits tax than 
to accomplish any other Administra. 
tion purpose at this time. Effort js 
taking on aspects of a crusade. 


x * * 


Senator Styles Bridges, Appropria. 
tions Committee chairman, has prov. 
ed that civilian heads of the Defeng 
Department can be bent under pres. 
sure. The New Hampshire Senator i; 
to get the air base that he has been 
seeking for his State. 


x *k * 


Harold Stassen, Mutual Security Ad. 
ministrator, is gaining in favor with 
President Eisenhower. The President 
likes the way Mr. Stassen comes up 
with concise, accurate reports on 
problems and also his willingness to 
work quietly in the background, 


x & £ 


Bets can be had that William Mc. 
Chesney Martin, Jr., Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman, will be forced be- 
fore many months to support the 
market for long-term Government 
bonds. Some Republicans in Congress 
already are restive over the tight- 
money policy that has resulted in 
bond-price declines. 


x kek 


Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, is finding it necessary to use 4 
strong hand to keep civilian secf¢- 
taries and staff chiefs of individual 
services from breaking into the open 
with arguments about the wisdom 0 
budget cuts. Air Force officials 
privately, are up in arms about cuts 
ordered by the White House. 


x kk 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, whose term 4 
Air Force Staff Chief soon ends, 4 
considered “expendable” and the 
ficer who could afford to criticize the 
President’s plan to cut down on the 
projected Air Force goal of 143 all 
wings. General Vandenberg really W# 
speaking for the whole Air Force. 
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New Plymouth Hy-Drive, optional at extra 
cost, lets you drive cross-town or cross- 
country without shifting—offers the smooth- 
est no-shift driving in the lowest-priced field. 

y-Drive is the simplest unit mechanically, 
too, and the lowest in price. Your Plymouth 
dealer would like to arrange a demonstration 
whenever it’s convenient for you. 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials 


Looking at it or out of it—a beautiful view! 


NEW 53 
PLYNMOU' TF 


Close-in, all-around vision is one of the features 

of the new 53 Plymouth that you'll notice 

and like immediately. The industry’s sleekest, 
safest low-hood silhouette lets you see objects 
right up close to the front of the car, a great help 
in traffic or parking. The narrow corner posts, 





h DS GREAT CARS 





the low-cut windows, the new rear quarter-window, 
the wide, curving glass area in the rear— 
all contribute to exceptional vision. 


There’s more quality in it— 
you get more value out of it 





Control is smooth, sure, with Plymouth Safe- 
Guard Brakes. You get the same kind of 
stop for the same pedal pressure every time. 
This always-predictable action comes from the 
two hydraulic cylinders that Plymouth has 
in each front brake (where the other two lead- 
ing low-priced cars have but one) and from 
the large braking area of Cyclebond lining. 


Superb styling gives you a sense of pleasure 
the minute you step inside. And stepping 
inside, by the way, is easier in a Plymouth 
2-door model, because of the 1%4-% division 
of the seat. As you see above, a rear seat 
passenger can get in or out without disturbing 
those in front. 


PLYMOUTH — Chrysler Corporation’s No.1 Car 











Bomber wings at three Strategic Air 
Command bases are now flying Boeing 
B-47 Stratojets, and other bases will 
soon have them. These swift new jets 
are replacing an older generation of 
Boeing bombers, the renowned B-29s 
which during the last war helped write 
valiant chapters of air history. 

The newly equipped Air Force units 
are headquartered at bases in Florida, 
Arizona and California. Each unit also 
has a complement of companion Boeing 
KC-97 aerial tankers. Other SAC wings, 
overseas and in the United States, are 


That’s the younger generation moving in 


equipped with Bocing B-50 medium 
bombers. 

The Stratojet flies ten miles a minute, 
and is capable of operating at altitudes 
well above 40,000 feet. It’s classified 
as a medium bomber, yet carries a 
bomb-load of ten tons. Pilots report 
that it “handles like a fighter.” 

Revolutionary design gave the Strato- 
jet a performance not previously 
equalled by aircraft of its dimensions. 
It was the first bomber to enter the 
over-600-miles-an-hour class. The B-47’s 
pioneering design, its jewel-like toler- 


Boeing is now building a prototype jet transport, designed to be adaptable for either military or commercial 
use. The new plane has the benefit of Boeing's unparalleled experience in multi-jet aircraft. It will fly in 1954. 








ances called for equally advanced manu- 
facturing methods. ‘Those methods were 
devised and perfected by Boeing pro 
duction and engineering experts. 
Today in its B-47 program, Boeing 
is turning out even more pounds of ait- 
craft per man-hour than during its 
World War II production of the B-2%. 
Like earlier Bocings the B-47 Strato- 
jet is imaginatively engineered, ruggedly 
built. It adheres to the uncompromis- 
ing design and construction standards 
that, for 36 years, have made the name 
Boeing stand for dependability. 


BOLING 
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U.S. TO ARM 
THE WORLD? 


Billions in Aid . . . Gl’s in 49 Countries . . . Congress Questions Results 





The non-Communist world, if the im- 
pression now growing in Congress is cor- 
rect, expects to be armed and defended 
largely by the U.S. in the period ahead. 

A vast, gradual expansion of U. S. over- 
seas commitments, little realized at home, 
is lending support to this idea abroad. 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff, reports that Ameri- 
can soldiers today are serving, in 
sizable numbers, in 49 of the 97 
other countries in the world. That 
means present commitments in 
half of the countries of the world. 

American bombers protect much 
of the non-Communist world, us- 
ing a huge network of 89 major 
air bases, built or building, in 
Europe, Asia, North Africa and 
the Arctic. 

The Pacific is dominated by the 
American Navy. So are Europe’s 
life lines across the Atlantic. The 
Mediterranean, too, is something 
of an American lake, policed by a 
big U.S. fleet. 

Americans are waging war in 
Korea on behalf of 52 non-Com- 
munist nations of the United Na- 
tions, supplying six divisions and 
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American troops today serve in 49 of the 
outside world’s 97 countries. U.S. air bases 
are scattered around the world. 

An average U. S. taxpayer is putting up 
more for defense of Europe than an average 
European taxpayer, Defense is the U.S. job. 

Big question: Is U.S. overcommitted? Are 
some other countries undercommitted? 

The U. S. Congress is starting to look for an- 
swers, to raise questions of its own. 





about 90 per cent of the U.N. effort for 
that war. 

All over the world are American bases, 
military advisory groups, arms-aid pro- 
grams. More than 1.6 million Americans 
in uniform are serving overseas, on six 
continents and dozens of island bases. 

In Europe alone are five American di- 


[ss 


er ape ‘ oes Press 
AMERICAN TROOPS ABROAD 
Is the U. S. overcommitted? 





visions supported by American taxpay- 
ers. That is one quarter of the combat 
forces of the American Army. There are 
11 American air wings in England and 
on the Continent, or a tenth of all U.S. 
Air Force strength. One of the four ma- 
jor fleets of the U.S. Navy is serving 
permanently in the Mediterranean. Amer- 
icans, in addition, are providing 
military aid to Europe now at the 
rate of 4.5 billion dollars a year. 

Each individual American, as 
the chart on pages 12 and 13 
shows, is putting up more money 
for the defense of Europe, through 
aid and direct contribution of 
forces, than each individual Euro- 
pean in the 11 North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries is 
putting up. 

The cost of Europe’s defense to 
the American is $69, or $276 for 
each family of four, annually. The 
cost to the European of the national 
defense budgets of Western Eu- 
rope is $58 per person, or $232 per 
family of four, annually. 

In addition, Americans are pro- 
viding big forces and billions of 
dollars for defense of non-NATO 
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(See 


countries all around the world. 
chart on page 14.) 

A question now is being raised in Con- 
gress whether this country is not over- 
committed in the world, whether it hasn’t 
bitten off more than it can chew. 

Americans today, for example, are de- 
fending Germany, the biggest and 
strongest, industrially, of all the West- 
ern European nations, because Germans 
are not allowed to build defenses for 
themselves. It was just eight years ago 
that the United States defeated Ger- 
many in World War II. Now it is defend- 
' ing that country. 

It falls upon American taxpayers, too, 
to defend Japan, a nation of 85 million 
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European Defense 


people and, industrially, the most pow- 
erful in Asia. The Japanese, not so 
many years ago, felt strong enough to 
challenge the United States in a major 
war. 

A large share of the cost of waging 
war in Indochina is falling on the shoul- 
ders of American taxpayers. The French, 
who are fighting that war, refuse to draft 
French youths for a war that involves 
direct French interests. 

The suspicion growing in the U.S. 
Congress is that Americans are being 
played as an “easy touch” to take over 
a big share of the cost of defending 


.some nations that could defend them- 


selves. 


UNITED STATES, WITH 160 MILLION PEOPLE, 
CONTRIBUTES 11 BILLIONS A YEAR 
(FOR MILITARY AID, 4.5 BILLIONS; FOR U.S. 
ARMED FORCES IN EUROPE, 6.5 BILLIONS 


EACH AMERICAN IS PUTTING UP 
FOR THE DEFENSE OF EUROPE 












j 
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The larger the number of American 
soldiers in Europe, or North Africa, or 
Asia, and the more American air and 
naval bases that are established around 
the world, the less need there is for 
soldiers and bases supported by Euro- 
pean taxpayers. 

That is the basic situation attracting 
attention in the U. S. Congress. 

Military costs for Americans, as many 
Congressmen see it, are being raised by 
these growing commitments to a level 
where budgets cannot be balanced with- 
out taxes that are regarded as confisca- 
tory. 
The need for men to police much of 
the world, at the same time, involves big 
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Who Pays 


EACH EUROPEAN [IS PUTTING UP 
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forces. Big armed forces require a siz- 
able draft. Draft, in turn, upsets lives 
and is unpopular. This, too, is being re- 
lected in Congress. 

Together, these pressures are begin- 
wing to result in political discontent, in 
‘rious questioning by Republicans of 
the nation’s basic defense strategy. Con- 
gessmen are coming up with calcula- 
lions to bolster their questions. They 
ind that 160 million Americans are ex- 
pected to foot a growing part of the arms 
bill for the non-Communist world. But in 
Europe there are 205 million people 
formally allied to Americans who de- 
pend in large measure on American aid. 
And in Asia, outside of China and India, 
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FOR HIS OWN DEFENSE 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION, 
WITH 205 MILLION PEOPLE, ARE 

SPENDING 11.8 BILLIONS A YEAR 








are 280 million Asians who also are look- 
ing to Americans for their defense. 

Just how great this burden is becom- 
ing can be seen from a few facts and 
figures: 

Arms aid for the non-Communist 
world is increasing very rapidly. Ship- 
ments to date have amounted to slightly 
more than 5 billion dollars. But the 
amount already “programmed” now totals 
14.5 billion in value, with more to be 
added in the year ahead. This involves 
gifts of that amount in costly American 
equipment—tanks, aircraft, trucks, ar- 
tillery, rifles, machine guns, ammunition, 
ships of various kinds, electronic equip- 
ment and the like. 
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Europe alone is down for 11.5 billions 
of this military aid, with only 3.7 billions 
delivered thus far and the rate of ship- 
ments increasing fast. 

Asia and the Pacific area are promised 
another 1.6 billions, with less than half of 
that amount delivered since Korean war 
began and deliveries now stepped up. 

The Near East and Africa also are to 
get 1.3 billions in arms aid now firmly 
committed, with 500 millions delivered 
thus far. Even Latin America is getting 
U.S. arms in fairly sizable quantities in 
the year ahead, with 126 millions in 
shipments promised and this program 
barely started. 

Direct commitment of American armed 
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forces around the world shows this 
same trend. 

Army commitments, in American 
troops serving in foreign countries, now 
cover most of the non-Communist world. 
More than half of the 1.5-million-man 
U.S. Army are serving abroad at this 
time. About as many GI's are stationed 
in Europe alone as are fighting a major 
war in Korea. Others are located on 
every continent and most of the major 
islands of the world. More troops are 
committed overseas now, in fact, than 
were in the entire U.S. Army only 
three years ago. 

Air Force commitments are becoming 
nearly as widespread. American bases are 
built or building all over the world. 
There are 12 major U.S. air bases up 
near the Iron Curtain in Germany, 8 more 
completed in France, another 21 in Eng- 
land, 1 in Austria, 7 in North Africa. 
Other big U.S. bases are being manned 
in Greenland, Japan, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Bermuda, Okinawa, and 
are spotted all around the Pacific and the 
Caribbean. A third of all Air Force 
strength is thus committed overseas, only 
a sixth of it involved in the Korean war. 

Navy commitments abroad are less 
apparent, but just as real. The U.S. 
Navy, with 800,000 men, has more than 


half of them serving abroad and is fur- 
nishing the only real sea strength for the 
non-Communist world. One U.S. fleet is 
firmly committed to defending the Medi- 
terranean. Another fleet is fighting the 
war in the Far East on behalf of the non- 
Communist world. The U.S. Second 
Fleet is assigned the job of keeping open 
the sea lanes between Europe and Amer- 
ica, and the First Fleet of guarding the 
Eastern Pacific. Together, these com- 
mitments now call for 1,100 American 
naval ships to serve abroad in the sea 
lanes of the world. 

Cost of these direct commitments, 
even after deducting expenditures relat- 
ing to the Korean war, runs high in the 
billions. For the 1,680,000 Americans 
in uniform now serving abroad, pay and 
maintenance alone is costing 9.2 billions. 
Total for maintaining these men and their 
equipment overseas runs to about twice 
that amount, or 18.4 billions. Only about 
a third of this is involved with war in 
Korea. That leaves at least 12 billions 
a year as the cost of direct commitment 
of U.S. forces for the “cold war” de- 
fense of other non-Communist nations 
around the world. 

That cost, borne by American taxpay- 
ers instead of taxpayers in Allied nations 
abroad, is what appears to bother the 


U.S. Troops in Half the Countries 
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Congressmen most, along with the gro 
ing cost of arms aid. It is not a questig 
of whether those costs should be elimp 
nated, but whether they may be grow. 
ing too high for this country to afford 
pay for an indefinite period ahead. 

This feeling is being supplemente, 
in turn, by a feeling that Allied nati 
abroad are tending more and more fg 
drag their heels. Efforts of those countries 
appear to be directed toward cutting 
down on their defense costs rather than 
increasing their share of the burden. 

Serious questions are arising, for ey 
ample, as to how much longer the 
French will be willing to continue thep 
war in Indochina, whether British foro! 
now in Germany may not be cut back iy 
size, whether NATO schedules will le 
met at all, whether Western Germany 
ever will be permitted to furnish part of 
its own defense. 

The impression growing in Congress, 
thus, is that the non-Communist world js 
planning to rely more and more on the 
United States to furnish its basic de 
fense. As a result, concern is being ex 
pressed on all sides as to whether this 
country can afford to extend further its 
already vast commitments, whether it 
may not in fact already be overcom! 
mitted. 
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Early skyscraper says goodbye. Pittsburgh’s 
Carnegie Building, built in 1895, was one of 
America’s very first skyscrapers. When it was 
recently dismantled, practically all of the 
structural steel sections forming its frame- 
work were found to be in fine condition and 
reusable . . . convincing evidence that U-S’S 
Structural Steel provides a strong, durable 
backbone for any building. 


Going around in circles. Here you see a huge coil of stainless steel tubing being welded 
ina 15,000-gallon, stainless steel vessel which will be used by a leading pharmaceutical 
maker for the fermentation of penicillin. Corrosion-resistant, sanitary U-S’S Stainless 


Steel proves an ideal metal for a thousand vital jobs in almost every industry. Only 
steel can do so many jobs so well. 
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Up she goes! When this final span of a new 
pedestrian overpass for the Romona Freeway 
in Los Angeles was ready to be erected, the 
busy Freeway was closed to traffic for 2 hours. 
This huge 136-foot section was hauled to the 
site by truck, then lifted by three cranes onto 
Petes the concrete buttresses. United States Steel 
WS sae? fabricated and erected it. 


porter for “Atomic Cannon.” Designed to transport the Army’s new 280 mm. gun, the T-10 


rter is 84 feet long, yet can make right angle turns at city street corners where streets are 
28 feet wide. With its two independently-powered tractors, it can move forward, backward or 
ys. The generator-powered gun, the Army’s largest caliber artillery piece having complete 


ity, will fire either conventional or atomic shells. U. S. Steel furnishes carbon steel and a special 
Moy carriage steel for this equipment. 


INITED STATES STEEL .... Soe... 


For further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
Ol WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES. INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-860 
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The Eisenhower team in action 
shows how new methods are 
working out at the White House. 
Cabinet sessions are all business. 

There is no fooling around, no 
kidding at the Cabinet table. 
Meetings start with a prayer and 
get right to work. 

Eisenhower counts on the Cabi- 
net to share his load. It's a policy- 
making group with a voice in all 
Administration plans. 


President Eisenhower, after five 
months in office, has his Cabinet in 
working order, its personalities ap- 
praised, its role pretty well fixed. 

Unlike most Cabinets, the Eisenhower 
Cabinet is functioning as a policy-making 
body. The President is trying a group 
approach to important decisions, making 
of his Cabinet something more than a 
collection of figureheads around a ma- 
hogany table. There are times when the 
Cabinet, by vote, may call the turn for 
Administration policy. 

It is the first time in recent history 
that this has happened. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ran things himself. He came 
close to being his own cabinet. Harry S. 
Truman gave his Cabinet officers au- 
thority, but kept each man walled off in 
his own field. Problems too big for one 
department to handle came to the Presi- 
dent for decision by himself and the men 
directly concerned. The rest of the Cabi- 
net members were simply innocent by- 
standers. They did not work as a group. 

Mr. Eisenhower is changing this. Work- 
ing in an area that is strange and new to 
him, the President is putting great re- 
liance on the views of his Cabinet mem- 
bers. He looks to them for advice. 

When the Cabinet meets. Thus, 
when Cabinet members come trooping 
into the White House on Friday morn- 
ings, they know they are headed for two 
hours of work. They look at their watches. 
Meetings start with military promptness. 

There is no levity as the members go 
in or come out. The President tolerates 
no joking in meeting. Even Douglas Mc- 
Kay, Secretary of the Interior, who likes 
a joke, comes out with a solemn face, as 
if from a prayer meeting. 

As a matter of fact, the meetings have 
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THIS IS EISENHOWER’S CABINET 


Meetings Are Prompt—Serious—Preci 


a prayerful touch. The first Cabinet 
meeting started with a prayer, read by 
Ezra Taft Benson, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, an official in the Mormon 
Church. Nowadays, the Cabinet mem- 
bers bow their heads for a moment of 
silent prayer before going to work. 
The President sits down at the big 
mahogany table, with the others seated 
about him in order of precedence. Vari- 
ous aides and the heads of fringe agen- 
cies are grouped about the outskirts. 
Every person knows what is on the 
agenda for action when he goes into 









Reaching a decision. If a broad ¢ 
cision on policy is needed, Mr. Eis 
hower may put the question to the 
inet. This is done after the nonessenti 
have been cut away and the matt 
brought to a point of yes or no. Ther 
may be a call for a show of hands. The 
President is not bound by the Cabing 
vote, but wants its opinion. Up to nov, 
there has been no major disagreement, 

In this manner, the President goes 
down his list. Charles E. Wilson speaks 
up on defense. Often the Presiden f 










=s 








turns to Mr. Humphrey and asks his 





the room. The list has been developed 
during the week. Various officials have 
been assigned subjects to discuss. The 
President’s list takes its final form on 
Thursday nights before the meetings. 

There is a rustle of papers as the mem- 
bers sit down. A few spread notes or 
papers before them. They have brought 
information for their talks. 

The President taps the table with a 
pencil and starts the discussion. He 
opens with a general statement about 
the critical issues before them, listing 
the issues. Then he turns to the first man 
on the list. 

This may be George M. Humphrey, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with a 
talk about taxes. He speaks briefly, 
sketching his points precisely. Other 
members may have ideas. The discus- 
sion becomes animated. At the end of 
the talking, the President has in mind 
the principal facts of the situation. 





opinion. The state of the Treasury has a 
vital bearing on national defense. HER 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby outlines her ff ner 
problems in transforming the Federal 9 po 
Security Agency into the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. She is 
unflustered, speaks clearly and to the point 
And so the discussion goes down the 
agenda. The President follows the lit} 
as closely as he can. But a certain fet 
bility is kept. In these days of intem& 
tional tensions, emergency subjects have | 
a habit of bobbing up. a | 
John Foster Dulles often is called upot § 
to talk about foreign policy. Harold St& 
sen is there to answer questions about | 
Mutual Security affairs. And Heny 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Representative to the 
U.N., flies to Washington regularly for 
Cabinet meetings. All of these officials 9 
are on hand when needed, They can bott § oy 
supply and get information. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES Prestige enhanced GEORGE M. HUMPHREY “Sound money” CHARLES E. WILSON A stubborn fighter 
by Middle Eost trip. Getting more power. man. Architect of tax and interest-rate pol- for economy in spending by military. He's 
icies for new Administration. out to save billions. 


How the Cabinet 
Shapes Up Now 


EZRA T. BENSON On the hottest spot, as 
farm prices fall. Congress will call turn on 
farm policy. 


re, be — enforce- OVETA CULP HOBBY Doing a job of rune ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD Improving 
peo s business and he's trying to im- ning health and welfare programs, — service but still plagued by big 
5 eficits. 


SINCLAIR _WEEKS Cautious after a tiff MARTIN P. DURKIN A Democrat and DOUGLAS McKAY Taking a middle road 
scientists. A strong believer in private dabor leader in a Republican Cabinet. Not on public power, on demands for faster use 
ae. now a leader in policy matters. of natural resources. 


1 . niee.we 
988, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. Photos: From USN&WR Staff, Harris & Ewing, United Press, Paul Dorsey, Defense Dept. 
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In the same way, many members of 
the White House staff are called into the 
meetings at one time or another. For 
these, attendance may be irregular. But 
for Cabinet members it is 100 per cent, 
if they are in town. When out of Wash- 
ington, they send a top-ranking aide. 

Who has influence. Watching his 
Cabinet members perform in_ these 
weekly meetings, the President is ar- 
riving at a size-up of their abilities. He 
has high regard for all of them and is 
well pleased with his choices. But 
some of them stand closer to him than 
others. Secretary Humphrey and At- 
torney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
come near the top of the President's list. 


State in Cabinet meetings. The new re- 
organization plans are adding to Mr. 
Dulles’s powers. 

Secretary Wilson holds a special place 
on the President’s list. He has none of 
the quick brilliance of Mr. Humphrey or 
Mr. Brownell. He is slower. But he is 
stubborn, is a fighter and is able to keep 
a secret. Moreover, he speaks out blunt- 
ly and is not afraid to disagree. Mr. Ei- 
senhower admires these qualities in him. 

The President regards Mr. Benson 
as quick and accurate. But he rates the 
Secretary of Agriculture as less force- 
ful than Dulles or Wilson. And his re- 
lations with the President are not as 
close as those of Humphrey or Brownell. 





—United Press 


ADVISERS STASSEN AND DULLES WITH THE PRESIDENT 
For the Cabinet: real power 


Mr. Eisenhower relies heavily on the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He likes the 
cool appraisal of problems that Mr. 
Humphrey gives. He respects his judg- 
ment and seeks estimates from him on all 
kinds of governmental problems. 

In somewhat the same way, the Presi- 
dent is coming to rely upon Mr. Brow- 
nell. He likes the precise, machine-like 
analysis of Mr. Brownell. The Attorney 
General tackles a question in lawyer- 
like fashion. 

Mr. Dulles is esteemed especially for 
his capacity for hard work and the em- 
phasis that he puts on accuracy. Because 
of these things, the President tends to 
overlook what some consider to be signs 
of wordiness shown by the Secretary of 
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The work of Mrs. Hobby is more that 
of organizing and running a Depart- 
ment than of fixing broad national poli- 
cies. She rarely speaks on anything out- 
side her Department. But the President 
regards her as one of his ablest Cabinet 
members. In her own field, and in that 
of public relations, where she speaks 
from a background of newspaper work, 
Mrs. Hobby is heard with respect. 

The other members of the Cabinet 
appear to see less of the President than 
do Humphrey, Dulles, Brownell, Wilson 
and Benson. 

Contacts between the President and 
Mr. McKay are infrequent. They rarely 
see each other except in Cabinet meet- 
ings. There are few telephone calls be- 


—_— 
“ 


tween them. Mr. McKay is independen: 
and does not hesitate to disagree bluntly 
when he is not inclined to go along, ~ 

Secretary Sinclair Weeks of Com, 
merce lost some prestige when he fire 
the head of the Bureau of Standards, ij 
action caught the White House of 
guard. The President knew nothing 
about the affair until after it had hap. 
pened. Since then, the Secretary ha 
been inclined to be overly cautious. He 
does not think much of reciprocal trade 
agreements, now being backed by the 
Administration, but he gradually is work. 
ing his way back into White House favor, 

Arthur E. Summerfield, the Postmaste; 
General, is busy with a job of trying to | 
fix up some Republican patronage in the 
post offices. The work in his own De. 
partment, in the main, is keeping hin 
out of broader policy matters. 

And Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of 
Labor, has all but been stymied from the 
start. He is a Democrat in a Republican 
Cabinet. Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
the Republican Senate Leader, frowned 
upon his appointment from the outset, 
He has been avoiding Congress. Action 
on a new labor bill is being postponed, 
Even jobs in his Department have been 
snarled in patronage squabbles. His con- 
tact with the White House is not close, 

All through history, the role of the 
Cabinet has been a varying one. George 
Washington held Cabinet meetings ir- 
regularly. Like Mr. Eisenhower, he some- 
times called upon Cabinet officers for 
their views on general problems. 

John Adams picked up the practice, 
He did not learn until too late that most 
of his Cabinet were taking orders fron 
Alexander Hamilton—then outside the 
Government—instead of himself. 

Under many Presidents, the Cabinet 
—as a group—performed a minor whe. 
Cabinet meetings were gabfests or story: 
telling sessions. Discussion of major m- 
tional problems was perfunctory. 

A few Presidents, such as Abraham 
Lincoln, have tried to use Cabinet opin- 
ion as a compass with which to guide 
their policies, although they did not al 
ways follow the Cabinet lead. Sometimes 
Lincoln would listen to his Cabinet de- 
clare itself almost unanimously for one 
point of view and then decide to do e- 
actly the opposite. But he did take 
sounding of the group opinion. 

In general, this is what Mr. Eisen- 
hower is doing. He rates the ability of 
his advisers as averaging high. He has 
confidence in them. And he is determined 
to put their abilities to work for him. 
He realizes that the group is a little long 
on businessmen and lawyers, and a little 
short on politicians. But, as it stands 
now, Mr. Eisenhower is willing to 8 
along with his Cabinet. It is a working 
organization. 
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that saves money for 
cement makers* 





Most cement is:made by a process of 
“put ’n take.”’ Put in lots of water to 
make the raw materials pumpable. 
Then, take all the water out to produce 
the dry, finished cement. The problem 
is to use as little water as possible and 
yet keep the mixture fluid.. Victor 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate does the 
trick. Less than-1° of Victor “‘tri-poly”’ 
helps water carry far more raw cement 
particles. This enables cement makers 
actually to increase production around 
10°. , without adding new equipment 

. all this from the use of this 

versatile Victor chemical. 


&% 


how YOU can profit from 





aster, lower cost. ar better 
methods of producing better goods has 
been our objective for 55 vears. The 
helping hand of Victor’s research 
department and the excellence of Victor 
chemicals are well known to all industry, 
from agriculture to atomic energy... 
from food to pharmaceuticals. If you 

/ have a process or product problem 
that chemistry might solve, we 
suggest that your men get together 
with ours. Victor Chemical Works, 
ite ge) >, 141. W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

In the West: A. R.: Maas Division, 

) +e 4570 Ardine St., South Gate, Calif. 
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*Note to Cement Makers: For details, 
i LGU PP write for technical bulletin V1-583. 
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What war has solved in Ko- 
rea: nothing. It’s still a danger 
spot that can explode any time. 
Any truce isn't to change that. 

Korea—now as then—is divid- 
ed at the middle. Communists 
still hold the North, strong as 
ever. They'll never be far away. 

Puzzle is how to give Koreans 
enough help to defend them- 
selves and still get a peace that 
will stick. 

TOKYO 


After three years of war that cost 
more than a million lives and billions 
of dollars, Korea now is a bigger mess 
than ever. Nothing is coming out of 
the peace camp at Panmunjom to 
change the basic factors that started 
the shooting in the first place. 

Korea, itself, is still split across the 
middle just about where it was before. 
Communists still rule the North, anti- 
Communists the South. The country is 
beaten up, its farms run down, its in- 
dustries wrecked or stagnant. But, from a 
military standpoint, the danger of war 
seems to Koreans to be about as great as 
ever. 

U.S., running up its own bills after 
three years of fighting, finds it has put 
in more than 20 billion dollars in money 
and goods, suffered 135,000 casualties, 
and tied up much of its armed strength 
for Korea. The Koreans, themselves, have 
suffered millions of casualties and 
watched damage pile up into the bil- 
lions. And their problems are just as big 
now as they were when the Communists 
attacked. 

Danger of a new and possibly bigger 
war is to hold on because nobody in Ko- 
rea really accepts the idea of a country 
divided in two. Each side wants unity— 
but on its own terms. Each side needs 
what the other has. In this situation, any 
truce is a calculated risk that can end in 
more war. 

Communists in the North still hold the 
fuel and power installations that the 
South needs to operate. North Korea 
contains the biggest power resources, 
mines and industrial potential on the 
peninsula. Most of its big industries, 
dams and transport have been crippled 
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Korea’s Troubles—Bound to Grow 


Scars Left by War Will 





A Man to Watch 





to: United Press 


Name: Syngman Rhee. 
Title: President of the Republic 
of Korea. 

Age: 78. Appearance: Old and 
feeble—but that is deceptive. He 
is vigorous, tough, determined. 


Education: Pai Jai Mission, 
Seoul; George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 
(B.A.); Harvard (M.A.); 
Princeton (Ph.D.) 

Career: Patriot. 

Background: Syngman Rhee 


started fighting for Korean in- 
dependence in 1897. Arrest, six 
months of torture and a life sen- 
tence were followed by release 
in 1904 under a political amnes- 
ty. He went to the U. S. 

Rhee returned to Korea in 
1910 as a YMCA worker, got in 
trouble for resisting the Japa- 
nese occupation, and fled. 

Between world wars he lived 
mostly in Washington, D.C., 
with a $300,000 price on his 
head—put there by the Japa- 
nese. He played croquet, fished, 
talked Korean independence. 
Years ago he began warning 
that Russia intended to annex 
his homeland. 

After World War II, thou- 
sands in Seoul wept and cheered 
when he appeared. He was cho- 
sen overwhelmingly as first 
President of the Republic of 
Korea, was re-elected in the 
midst of war. 

Rhee dedicated his Govern- 
ment to “independence and un- 
ion.” So far as he is concerned, 
that is still the issue. 

















Be There a Long Time 


or destroyed by war. The population, g 
about 4 or 5 million, is only half what jt 
was three years ago. But the industrial 
potential is still there—if the Com. 
munists get a breathing spell. 

The North Korean Army, on its own, 
isn't much of a threat to peace so long as 
U.N. troops are around to protect the 
South. Chinese, not Koreans, man the 
bulk of the Communist battle line. They 
also keep the Communist Korean Gv. 
ernment propped up. 

In this circumstance, Korean Comm. 
nists have to rely on the Chinese to help 
them keep their hold. If a peace settle. 
ment results in the withdrawal of Chi. 
nese troops, they will retire only to the 
Manchurian side of the Yalu River, |/ 
the decision, at some point, is for more 
war, the Chinese can come pouring 
down into Korea again, just as they did 
in 1950. 

Allied commanders are keeping this 
in mind. U. S. troops, even in peace, are 
not to be taken out of striking distance, 
The South Korean Army has been built 
into a tip-top fighting outfit, more than 
a match for the Korean Communists in 
the North. But it cannot alone stand off a 
mass attack by the Chinese. 

South Korea’s Army now comes to 1 
divisions, equipped and trained by the 
U.S. It is capable of manning three 
fourths of the old battle line in Korea 
and is generally recognized as just about 
the best army in Asia—next to China's 
Plans are under way to increase South 
Korea’s troop strength to 20 divisions. 

The objective is to give the Republic 
of South Korea a fighting force sufficient 
to preserve the peace, once it is estab- 
lished. The trick is to develop such a 
force, but hold it in check from starting 
a march north to try to unify Korea onits 
own. 

President Syngman Rhee of the Re 
public of South Korea wants a united 
Korea, and he is willing to fight to get it 
But his Army is dependent on the U.S. 
for military supplies and ammunition. 
The idea among military leaders here 
is to ration his supplies in a time of truce 
so that his Army cannot take off for the 
North. 

U.S., thus, may cut down somewhat 
on military aid to South Korea in the ft- 
ture, but American troops will be ™ 
hand so long as the Chinese are in the 
North. Chances are the United States 
will go right on training Korea’s soldiess 

(Continued on page 22) 
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SUITCASE 
ROCK 


U.S. Oilmen Drilled 17,714 
Dry Holes in 1952—Yet found 
More Oil Than the Nation Used 


Oilmen call it “‘suitease rock,”’ because 
when they hit it they know there’s no chance of 
finding oil with this well. They have drilled a 
dry hole and might as well pack up and move on. 

Last year, during the greatest oil search in 
history, oilmen spent huge sums in drilling 
17,714 dry holes. Yet, by expanding known 
fields and exploring entirely new areas, they 
found more oil in the U.S. than the nation used. 

To find this amount of oil involves risks un- 
paralleled in any other business. Can you imag- 
ine a businessman who has to build nine fac- 
tories before he gets one that produces goods? 
Of course not. But that’s what the men who drill 
for oil must do because the odds against bring- 
ing in a successful oil well in a promising but 
unproven area are 8 to | — eight costly dry holes 
for every single producer. 

Yet, year after year, America’s privately- 

managed oil businesses find more oil in the 
U.S. than America uses. As long as the chance 
to earn a profit exists, the men who compete 
in the search for oil will invest money, plow 
back earnings and take risks to assure you of 
ample oil supplies. 
For a free booklet, “Searching for Oil—The 
Gamble That Pays Off For You,” write to Oil 
Industry Information Committee, American 
Petroleum Institute, Box 123, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. 











“SUITCASE ROCK” MEANS MOVE ON and try again. EF marks the spot where oilmen 
in West Texas have just drilled a dry hole. But they won’t quit. This photograph, taken 
from a Bell Helicopter, shows them “skidding” their rig to a new location where they'll 
try again. This persistence in the face of big risks is one important reason why America’s 
oilmen continue to find more oil than the nation uses, 





Only 1 out of 9 wells drilled in a promising but 


WHY SEARCHING FOR OIL IS SUCH A RISKY BUSINESS unproven area turns out to be an oil producer. 























The other 8 are costly dry holes. Odds against 
finding a new oil field are even greater—only 
1 out of every 44 wildcat wells ever opens 
a field yielding oil to supply the U.S. for juss 
4 hours. 
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There is no prospect now that the U. S. 
can reduce its economic aid to Korea, as 
the experts here see it. So far the United 
Nations has pumped nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars into Korea’s civilian economy, 
and most of it came from the U.S. Less 
than 60 million dollars has been com- 
mitted to reconstruction in a land where 
war devastation is officially estimated at 
3 billion. 

Continued aid for South Korea looks 
essential to American officials so long as 
the country is divided either by wer or 
by a truce with the Communists. 

Behind the battle lines, South Korea 
is largely a land of farms, although it has 
some minerals and a small fishing in- 
dustry. Its population now stands at 23 
million, nearly six times that of North 
Korea and considerably bigger than it 
was before the war. But it needs ur- 
gently the power and fuel that lie in the 
North, secure in the hands of the Com- 
munists. 

Even with the fighting slowed down, 
it will take a long time to build South Ko- 
rea back to what it was before the war 
started. Homes, shops, schools, hospitals, 
all have been wrecked. At one time more 
than 9 million were homeless or living in 
temporary shelter. A survey by the 
United Nations says it will take seven 
years and nearly 2 billion dollars to 
patch up the country. The United 
States is counted on to foot most of the 
bill. 

This situation, together with a short- 
age of food and a growing inflation, 
keeps Korea classified as a danger area 


23 million living in a land of 
36,000 square miles. 


ARMED STRENGTH 


500,000 men under arms, U.S.- 
trained, rated as one of Asia's 
best fighting forces. 
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for the future. No Korean likes the idea 
of a split country. The North has the in- 
dustries and the South is the main farm- 
ing area. The South is overcrowded with 
population and the North has room to 
spare. 

Food is a problem in both parts of the 
country. There still isn’t enough food ‘to 
go around, and there isn’t much prospect 
that there will be any time soon. Rice 
collections in the South have been im- 
proving somewhat in the last two years, 
but not enough to match the increase in 
population. 

In addition, the farm land is begin- 
ning to wear out from overcultivation, 
and most of the fertilizer factories have 
been idled by war damage. Food produc- 
tion isn’t expected to reach the point 
where Korea will be self-sufficient for 
years. 

And it is the same story all down the 
line—in fishing, in textiles, in power 
and mining, in all production. Goods are 
scarce and markets are stagnant. 

Overcrowding and war casualties 
pile on top of these problems. Before the 
war South Korea numbered 80 million 
inhabitants. Of these, 40,000 servicemen 
have been killed in combat. About 215,- 
000 are missing or wounded. Authorities 
estimate that more than a million civil- 
ians are war victims—their deaths due to 
wounds, starvation or disease. 

Now there are 9 million South Korean 
refugees who have to be cared for some- 
way. Many of them are in camps but 
most of them have moved in with friends 
or relatives, putting more and more strain 


REFUGEES 






9 million have lost their homes. 
Another 4 million have moved 
in from the North. 


CASUALTIES 


Civilians — 1 million dead, an- 
other million wounded. Military 
— 40,000 killed; 215,000 
wounded or missing. 














re 


on family incomes that don’t go fy 
enough as it is. Then, too, an estimated 
4 million Koreans deserted the North 
and now are sheltered in the South. 

South Korea has recovered from th 
worst days of the war. Busses and stree 
cars are running. Traffic gets over th 
rutted roads. Production of the main cop. 
sumer goods is back up to somewher 
between 60 and 70 per cent of prewy 
levels, But things are still pretty diso,. 
ganized. 

The Korean man in the street, hoy. 
ever, has survived three years of wy 
with surprisingly good morale. He’s not 
happy, of course, about the food short. 
ages—or about having to live jam-packed 
with relatives. He wants to get back to 
his home city. He’s been looking forward 
to peace and a unified Korea, with w 
more problems. 

Koreans have taken the situation in 
stride while the fighting was at its peak 
What bothers Allied commanders is 
what is likely to happen once the Ko. 
rean people get the idea that peace is 
really on the way. Grumblings over pii- 
vations are bound to increase. There is a 
danger that politics in the South wil 
touch off a drive to reunite the county 
that might bring renewed fighting. 

Army in politics. This problem is to 
be even more acute in the Republic of 
Korea Army, particularly if that force 
suddenly finds itself with nothing to do 
but man a truce line. The Army has a lot 
of bright young men who have leamed 
their jobs the hard way and are imps 
tient with the way things have been go- 


DESTRUCTION 


Government estimates 3 billion 
dollars in property destroyed 


by war. 





South Korea needs coal ¢ 
power from the North. United 
Nations survey says it will take 
7 years, 1.75 billion dollars to 
build back Republic of Korea 
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ing behind the lines. The feeling applies 
to generals as well as privates. The Army 
already is a factor in Korean politics. It 
may become more so because of the fact 
that Korean unification has been side- 
stepped in the truce talks. 

Thus Korea is to be a key interest to 
the U.S. for years to come. Divided, it 
is a danger area on its own. An even big- 
ver danger, according to military com- 
nanders, is the possibility that the Com- 
munists may feel strong enough one day 
to come smashing into the South. 

The North Koreans don’t have any- 
thing to say about military affairs now, 
and will not have so long as the Chinese 
ae running things for them. It is the 
Chinese Communists—backed up by 
Moscow—who will decide on any future 
attempt to pull the whole peninsula 
under Communist control. 

That is not seen as a possibility for 
now. Nor is there a likelihood that the 
U.S. will stand aside and watch the Re- 
public of Korea try to force unification 
hy sweeping north. 

Tension. For the time being, the 
United States and Russia can keep things 
under control. But there will be plenty 
of tension along the border between 
North and South Korea while peace 
negotiations drag on. Two big armies 
will be facing each other, ready to go on 
signal. 

Thus Korea now is just about where it 
was three years ago. It will remain for 
years a danger area where anything can 
happen. A truce isn’t to solve much of 
anything as a long-range proposition. 


Pnoto: United Press 
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‘Take the business-like approach- 





Minutes after leaving your 
office, you’re aboard the 
train. There you can work 
in privacy. Relax in the 
Club Car. And sleep on the 
knowledge that you'll arrive 
in the heart of town... on 
time for the business that 
brought you. 









GOPYRIGHT 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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MORE ATOM FUEL: WHAT IT MEANS 


‘Breeding’ Clears Way for Industrial Use 


There seems to be no end to 
the wonders of the atom. Scien- 
tists now have learned how to 
“breed” atomic material. 

What this means is that atomic 
fuel may be reproduced as fast 
as it is burned. U. S. can produce 
its own raw materials. Imports 
of uranium can be cut eventual- 
ly. It's a big gain militarily. 

Industry, too, will benefit. Low- 
cost atomic power is closer. 


A*new era, the era of abundance, 
now is in sight for the American 
atomic industry. That is the far-reach- 
ing result of the latest improvement 
in U.S. atom technology—successful 
“breeding” of atomic raw materials. 

Up to now the atom’s growth has been 
inhibited by one fundamental fact: Less 
than 1 per cent of the uranium that 
occurs in nature is the kind that can be 
used to generate atomic power. Atom 
development was tied to a standard of 
scarcity, and all the talk about the atom’s 
possibilities could not change that fact. 

Now, however, with the U. S.-discov- 
ered and U.S.-guarded secret of “breed- 
ing,” all ordinary uranium in the world 





becomes potential atomic fuel. There’s 
a good chance, too, that thorium, at 
least as plentiful as uranium, can be 
changed into atomic fuel by the new 
process. In a sense, it’s as if the nation’s 
scientists had discovered how to make 
gasoline out of the world’s sea waters. 
From this great new U.S. discovery 
flow three important consequences: 





—United Press 


IT STARTS WITH URANIUM ORE... . 
. and imports are still necessary 


WHERE ATOMIC FUEL ‘BREEDS’ .. . 
. great new military asset for the U.S. 





a Car 


A real “atomic age” for industry be- 
comes more of a practical probability, 
for the longer-range future, than it ever 
was before. Atom-fueled power plants, 
supplying cheap electricity, are much 
more likely, now that a way to use cheap- 
er and more plentiful raw materials has 
been discovered. 

Atomic artillery, atom-firing naval 
guns, atomic missiles and maybe atomic 
grenades and rifles become far more 
feasible weapons. Tactical use of atomic 
power actually could not be expected on 
any very broad scale, up to now. It takes 
a dependable and vast supply of atomic 
explosives to make tactical atom warfare 
possible. Now the “breeding” process 
places the development of practical new 
weapons and weapons systems far closet 
to certainty. 

“Self-sufficiency” in atomic materials 
comes closer for the United States than 
it could have hoped before the “breed- 
ing” process was proved. No nation likes 
to depend upon distant, foreign-owned 
sources for the raw materials of its most 
vital weapons. Yet that’s the position the 
U.S. has been in up to now, in atomic 
materials. A major portion of its rw 
uranium has come from mines in Africa, 
Australia and Canada. 

The U.S. will continue to buy abroad 
all the high-grade uranium ore it cal 
get. Benefits of the new process will not 

(Continued on page 27) 
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DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present 





Why going places is twice the fun 


and half the work...in a DESOTO 


AKE a long look at this car. See how 
Toleck and graceful it is, how it hugs 
the highway. Its appearance is an in- 
vitation: it looks like fun to drive. 

No false clue, this! Just step inside 
a De Soto. You'll find extra room to 
stretch out in, chair-level seats to 
relax in, and a better, safer view over 


a hood that slopes out of your way. 


And that’s not all about that hood. 
Under it is the world’s most powerful 
engine design, the 160 h.p. Fire Dome 
V-8. Turn the key and try it. Its great 
power gives you a new feeling of free- 
And Full 
of the 
work of turning and parking! And 
Brakes! They 


dom, a new exhilaration! 


Power Steering! It does 80% 
with 


Power stop you 





GROUCHO MARX in ‘You Bet 


half the usual pedal pressure. This car, 
vou ll find, almost drives itself! And 
ask about De Soto Airtemp Air Con- 
ditioning. Keeps you cool, fresh, com- 
fortable 


Sounds like driving is fun again? 


no matter what the climate. 


Try a Fire Dome V-8 or Powermaster 
Six soon, and see! 


De Soto Division, Chrysler Corp. 





Your Life” every week on both RADIO and TV...NBC networks. 





It’s the Test by Fire 
for High Alloy Steel 


A jet engine on a test stand represents the kind of metal-killing service 
that no steel could stand until A-L pioneered in suitable high-temperature 
alloys. Then, and only then, came aircraft superchargers, jet and rocket 
engines, gas turbines, etc. @ You may have a problem of corrosion or 
heat resistance—of strength with light weight—or of special electrical 
requirements. The right special alloy steel can solve it, and we're the 
people to see. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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be realized overnight, obviously. The 
Atomic Energy Commission says it may 
be five years before a “breeder” reactor 
yields as much new atomic fuel as was 
initially invested in it. U.S. needs for 
raw uranium ore are not lessened “one 
iota” for the time being. But, over the 
span of a decade, there will be a signifi- 
cant improvement in the strategic posi- 
tion of the country in respect to atomic 
fuels. 

The “breeding” process is a highly 
complicated affair, its details shrouded 
in secrecy. No other nation has succeeded 
yet in building a successful atomic 
breeder—so far as is known. Britain has 
announced that it is building an experi- 
mental “breeder.” Russia probably is ex- 
perimenting with the “breeding” of atom- 
ic fuel, too. But the United States is in 
the lead. 

The AEC explains the basic idea of its 
atomic “breeding” machine this way: It 
is somewhat like turning 100 gallons of 
water into 100 gallons of gasoline by 
burning, say, 90 gallons of gasoline in 
the presence of the water. 

Today’s “breeder” actually “burns” 
uranium-235, the fraction of natural 
uranium that can generate atomic pow- 
er, in the presence of ordinary uranium. 
This ordinary uranium is thus changed 
into fissionable plutonium at a rate equal 
to the rate at which the U-235 is being 
consumed. 

When the process is improved, as ex- 
pected, the amount of fissionable plu- 
tonium produced will be greater than the 
amount of U-235 consumed, and a net 
increase in supplies of fissionable ma- 
terial will result. When that happens, a 
reactor, or atom-splitting furnace, will 
become a sort of combination power 
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AEC CHAIRMAN GORDON DEAN 
...time to let private industry in? 


station and fuel factory. It will produce 
power, and excess atomic fuel that can 
be used for gther purposes, simultane- 
ously. 

This new technical achievement is 
hailed by AEC Chairman Gordon Dean 
as an important milestone in the U.S. 
effort to tame the atom and increase its 
uses. But he points out that it only makes 
more urgent the task of finding a way 
to end the federal monopoly in atom 
work. 

The AEC, Mr. Dean reports, has just 
recommended to Congress that the 
present atomic-energy law be amended 
to permit private companies to own and 
operate atomic reactors, buy and sell fis- 
sionable materials. The Commission also 
wants permission to grant more liberal 
patent rights to private individuals; to 
pass out more atomic information; to 
perform more civilian-type research and 
development work, especially in electri- 
cal power. 

Mr. Dean notes that some people have 
called this program an “atomic give- 
away” plan. AEC regards it as only a 
step toward letting industry and States 
and other federal agencies into a field 
that should not be a permanent private 
reserve for one Federal Government or- 
ganization. 

Congress is expected to take some 
action this year on the AEC plan, but it’s 
too early to tell how far it will go. Mean- 
while, private utilities are surveying sites 
for the pioneer atom-fueled power 
stations. 

Announcement of the “atomic breeder” 
is one more sign that American atoms are 
going to be more useful soon—adding to 
the nation’s military strength and_ its 
economic well-being. 


~Harris & Ewin 
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Just what is the United Na- 
tions? Does it have any real 
power? Why are Senators always 
finding fault with it? 

Actually, the U. N. is supposed 
to stop aggression, but it has no 
army. It can talk a lot about 
peace, but it can’t enforce it. 

Lack of power in the U.N. is 
what is worrying Senators now. 
Theyre looking for a surer sys- 
tem of keeping peace. 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y. 

The United Nations once again is 
coming under the fire of the U. S. Sen- 
ate. The attack being leveled against 
the world organization is the stiffest 
that has come from Senators since 
they voted, nearly eight years ago, for 
the U. S. to join the U.N. as one of its 
most powerful members. 

The question that now is being raised 
is whether the United States ought to 
remain a member at all. 

What is causing Senators to be severe- 
ly critical is a doubt whether the United 
Nations ever can be made to work as an 
effective organization to keep peace and 
to prevent aggression. 

In theory, both Communist and non- 
Communist nations are supposed to 
agree and to work together to stamp out 
trouble wherever it occurs in the world. 

In practice, the Communist nations, 
led by Russia, and the non-Communist 
nations, led by the U.S., are engaged in 
world-wide conflict that includes shoot- 
ing wars in Korea and in Indochina. It 
includes also an arms race, and a jockey- 
ing for allies and for strategic positions. 

The resulting situation is that the con- 
flict is extended into the United Nations. 
The Security Council of the U.N. is the 
source of U.N. powers—but either side 
can effectively block use of this joint 
power simply by voting “no” on any mo- 
tion to take action against aggression. 

Senators—both Democrats and Re- 
publicans—voted unanimously in recent 
days against extension of Communist in- 
fluence in the U. N. that would result if 
Communist China were admitted. Lead- 
ers of both houses of Congress got from 
President Eisenhower a promise that he 
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U.N.: DOUBTS BEING RAISED 


America Weighs Advantages Against Cost 








What Senator Taft Really Meant 
In His Foreign-Policy Speech 


Following is the full 
text of the statement is- 
sued by Senator Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio, June 5: 


I have been asked a 
number of questions 
about the address which 
I delivered before the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in 
Cincinnati on May 26. 

There is only one 
matter which I think 
perhaps requires some- 
what more extensive ex- 
planation. At no time did I use the 
words that the United States should 
“go it alone” in the Far East or 
anywhere else. I pointed out that 
our whole present policy was a poli- 
cy of military alliance building up 
the nations willing to use their arms 
to fight the Communists if they are 
attacked. 

What I said was that we should for- 
get the United Nations as far as the 
further conduct of the Korean war is 
concerned. I pointed out that we had 
already done exactly this in Europe, 
relying entirely upon the NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization] 
alliance, a military treaty between 
definite nations to prevent Soviet ag- 
gression. I pointed out that the United 
Nations had proved itself to be a 
complete failure as a preventer of 
aggression. The veto power in the Se- 
curity Council prevents any effective 
action by the Security Council, and 
no Security Council resolution deal- 
ing with Korea has been passed since 
July 31, 1950. 

The General Assembly never did 
have any power over the members 
of the United Nations, or any power 
except to discuss and make recom- 
mendations. The United Nations 
serves a very useful purpose as a 
town meeting of the world where 
disputes can be brought out in the 


open and peaceful 
means urged to pre- 
vent war, but it is 
an impossible weapon 
against forcible aggres- 
sion. 

Look at the present 
situation. This war is 
presumably being 
fought under the direc- 
tion of the committees 
of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Na- 
tions against Commu- 
nist China denounced 
by the General Assem- 
bly as an aggressor on Oct. 7, 1950. 
But on the committees concerned 
with the war are India and many 
other countries which say they are not 
on the side of the United Nations at 
all, but are neutral in the fight. How 
ridiculous that our course should be 
guided by nations claiming with one 
breath to be part of the United Na- 
tions and with the other to be opposed 
to the principles declared by the As- 
sembly of the United Nations, namely, 
the driving of the Chinese from Korea 
and its unification. 

If we are able to disentangle our- 
selves from the United Nations, we 
already have treaties with Australia 
and New Zealand, with Japan and the 
Philippines and a very definite under- 
standing with the French in Indochina. 
I think we should have a free hand to 
form an alliance with the British if we 
possibly can do so as to how Far 
Eastern affairs should be conducted. 
An alliance has this advantage over 
the United Nations, that each member 
can express his views and no other 
member can veto his action, as the 
United Nations or Secretary Acheson 
vetoed the hot pursuit by our aif- 
planes in Manchuria. I believe we 
should try to work with Britain in 4 
military alliance in the East, but not 
one in which they possess any final 
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veto against our policies. 
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would lead a fight against letting this 
Communist regime into the world organi- 
zation. 

The Senate really wanted to provide 
for automatic U.S. withdrawal from the 
U.N. if the Chinese Communists are let 
in. Mr. Eisenhower, using all his powers 
of personal persuasion, talked them out 
| of such drastic action—but the sentiment 
remains alive. 

The powerful influence of Senator 
Robert A. Taft, leader of the Senate’s Re- 
publican majority, now is going into the 
balance in opposition to counting on the 
U.N. to keep peace and in favor of ex- 
tending the system of U.S. alliances to 
deter or defeat Communist attacks. 

As Taft sees it, the U.N. is a failure 
as a preventer of aggression because the 
big-power veto blocks action and be- 
cause the 60-nation General Assembly 
has no authority except to debate and 
make recommendations. 

At present, the U.N. is fighting a war 
against Communism in Korea—a war that 
was declared by the Security Council 
without Russia’s consent and that now is 
being run, technically, by a committee of 
the Assembly because Russia prevents the 
Security Council from running the war. 

“But on the committees concerned with 
the war,” Taft is saying, “are India and 
many other countries which say they 
are not on the side of the United Nations 
at all, but are neutral in the fight. 

“How ridiculous that our course should 
be guided by nations claiming with one 
breath to be part of the United Nations 
and with the other to be opposed to the 
principles declared by the Assembly of 
the United Nations, namely, the driving 
of the Chinese from Korea and its uni- 
fication.” 

What Taft wants—and he has many 
followers in the Senate who hold similar 
views—is a free hand for the U.S. to de- 
velop its own system of alliances that 
would not be subject to the hamstringing 
effect of one nation’s veto. 

He proposes that the U.S., if it can, 
should make an alliance with Britain to 
conduct affairs in the Far East just as the 
U.S. already has entered into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization with Britain 
and other European nations to prevent 
or defeat Communist attack in Europe. 

Taft finds that U.N. members, even 
after approving armed action in Korea, 
have upset military moves that the U.S., 
a commander for the U.N., sought to 
make in Korea to carry out that action 
effectively. One of these U.N. decisions 
forbids Allied planes to follow attacking 
enemy planes to their bases. In effect, 
this gives the U.N.’s enemy safe bases 
for air power. 

Korea provides many examples of the 
paradox that the United Nations has 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“get a complete picture” 


of job applicants 


A printing and publishing company 
wrote us as follows on the com- 
pleteness of information provided in 


Personnel Selection Reports 


. . your reports ... supply a lot 
of background mostly of an inti- 
mate and personal nature, which 
enables us to get a complete pic- 
ture of each individual far beyond 
what we would otherwise get in a 
sales application form or even in 
personal interviews.” 





These reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 
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are now covered by files maintained 
in our offices. Information in files 
adds length and breadth of cover- 
age to current investigations and 
confirms and supplements them. 
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become. In Korea, it is the whole U.N. 
that is supposed to be waging its first 
big war against aggression. But, out of 
60 U.N. members, only 15 are fighting. 
One of those 15—the United States—is 
supplying several times as much force as 
all other members put together. 

One U.N. member—Russia—is supply- 
ing arms to Chinese Communists who are 
warring against the United Nations. An- 
other member—Great Britain — accords 
continued diplomatic recognition to these 


Communists and presses the U.S. toi 


admit them to the U. N. Yet these three 
big nations—Britain, U.S. and Russia— 
supposedly have to be in complete agree- 
ment before the U.N. can even start a 
war against aggression. 

If that does not seem to make sense, 
you can begin to tell why Congress tends 
to be bewildered and angry. The situa- 
tion in Korea provides reasons for Con- 
gress to wonder about the wisdom of 
having to invest in any future U. N. wars 


ete 


Disputes can be taken to the U.N. for 
settlement by any nation. The U.N, 
however, has no absolute power to make 
quarreling nations submit disputes—and 
some countries keep their arguments oyt 
of the U.N. If a dispute is submitted 
and is ruled upon by the U.N., any 
nation affected by the ruling can refuse 
to accept the U.N. decision. 

Some success in settling disputes 
has been achieved. 

War in Indonesia was stopped by U.N, 
mediation while Indonesia worked out 
an independence agreement with the 
Netherlands. War between Israelis and 
Arabs was halted in the Middle East, 
but no peace settlement has yet been 
reached. War between India and Pakis. 
tan, over conflicting claims to Kashmir, 
is being prevented—but armies still face 
each other over a cease-fire line, and the 
claim is unsettled. 

In each case, comparatively weak na. 
tions have been involved and the extent 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 60 NATIONS JOINED IT 
. . . but its real power is confined to words 


and to inquire whether some other sys- 
tem might suit U.S. needs better. 

The root of trouble in the U.N. is 
simply that it has not become the united, 
powerful organization that most people 
thought was going to result when they 
read its Charter in 1945. 

A U.N. Military Staff Committee was 
to be set up by the Security Council to 
carry out the creation and use of force. 
Each member nation was to keep con- 
tingents of troops and warplanes on 
call for U.N. use. The size of each na- 
tion’s force was to be set according to a 
formula based on ability to pay. 

But Russia and the other big powers 
disagree. Commanders and troops still 
are not available. No formula for size of 
forces exists. 

When the big powers disagree, the 
U.N. has no power, as a world organiza- 
tion. 


of success has depended on their wil: 
ingness to accept U.N. decisions. 

Even payment of U.N. costs is up to 
the conscience of each nation. The U.\. 
can levy no taxes. Dues for normal op 
erating expenses are divided according 
to ability to pay. The U. S. share is 35.12 
per cent. Other Big Five members py 
a total of 33.9 per cent. The rest is 
shared by 55 other nations. 

Special expenses, such as those for 
relief and rebuilding of Korea, must be 
paid voluntarily, and not all nations pay: 
Of 250 million for repairs asked as ko- 
rean aid, less than 70 million is so far 
collected. Of that, 50.7 million came 
from the U.S. 

What it boils down to is that the U.N, 
while Communists and non-Communiss 
are in conflict, has no real power. And 
real power, to keep peace, is what dis 
turbed Senators are looking for. 
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an alloy so tough you may not 
yet have heard of it? 
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a forged finish like plate glass? 


a man-made inferno? 
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to the problem the Jet Division helped solve for jet 
aircraft engine builders . . . 
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e a fork truck, as 
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Legion’s ‘Red 


Chase’: 


Being Toned Down? 


Something is stirring inside 
the American Legion. Efforts to 
run down Communists appear to 
be headed for less attention. 

Antisubversive headquarters 
has been shifted from Washing- 
ton to Indianapolis. The Legion’s 
top investigator is out. Congress 
can expect less help from an old 
stand-by in the ‘‘Red hunt.” 

It's a situation that some local 
posts are protesting. 


The American Legion’s fight against 
subversive elements in the United 
States is, in effect, being cut back at 
this time. The Legion has transferred 
its un-American activities branch from 
Washington to Indianapolis, Ind., and 
has accepted the resignation of its top 
anti-Communist investigator. His post 
has been vacant for three months. 

The result of these moves is to weaken 
Legion support for the various investi- 
gations of subversives now being made 
by several committees of Congress. The 
Legion has long been in the vanguard of 
organizations opposed to Communism 
and other anti-American activities. It 
has supplied information to official in- 
vestigating groups, and has assisted them 
in their work by broadcasting official 
findings. On occasion the Legion has 
thrown the support of its 3 million mem- 
bers behind congressional investigations, 
and recommendations. 

The removal of the un-American ac- 
tivities branch from Washington seems 
likely also to reduce the effectiveness of 
the Legion’s anti-Communist work. Some 
local Legion posts, in fact, have protested 
the shift and have urged not less but 
more activity from Washington as the 
center. To these protests, the National 
Commander of the veterans’ organiza- 
tion has replied that top officials believe 
that more effective work can be done if 
activities are concentrated at Legion 
headquarters in Indianapolis under 
“good supervision.” 

The Commander adds that it is the 
Legion’s intention to put more stress 
than ever before on its un-American-ac- 
tivities program. However, prevailing 
opinion in Washington among staffs of 
congressional committees and other offi- 


cials is that the Legion cannot carry on 
the program as effectively from Indian. 
apolis as from the national capital. 
In the background of the Legion’ 
new policy is Karl Baarslag, 53, who re. 
signed March 7 after directing the or. 
ganization’s anti-Communist crusade for 
the last six years. Mr. Baarslag, writer 
and former marine radio operator, has 
been a student of Communism sing 
1920 and an active crusader agains 
Communists since 1932. In that year, as, 
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LEGION BUILDING, WASHINGTON 
. . » 500,000 card files moved 


radio operator in New York, he sav 
Communists infiltrate into the operator 
union that he helped to organize. 10 
combat this infiltration, he later founded 
the Radio Officers Union, an America 
Federation of Labor affiliate, and le- 
came its first general chairman. In World 
War II, Mr. Baarslag became an ati: 
subversive specialist in the Office af 
Naval Intelligence in Washington, reach 
ing the rank of lieutenant commander. 

The Legion employed Mr. Baarslag it 
1947 as the “cold war” with Russi 
began to intensify. He was hired as 4 
research specialist to revitalize the ante 
Communist campaign that the Legion 
had carried on before World War Il: In 
1948, Mr. Baarslag set up the Legions 
Washington office as a clearinghouse for 
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information on subversive and counter- 
subversive activity. 

This office reported, through Indian- 
apolis headquarters, on Soviet foreign 
policy, current Communist activity, and 
Communist spying. It also relayed in- 
formation that turned up in both official 
and unofficial investigations of the Gov- 
ernment. It listed speakers, writers, en- 
tertainers and others who had _ been 
identified with Communist “fronts,” and 
kept card files on some 500,000 people 
ilentified with Communist or suspected 
Communist movements. 

Mr. Baarslag’s unit often protested 
against entertainers on TV and radio 
whom it regarded as objectionable and 
continued to attack “Commie coddling” 
in the motion picture industry during 
the time when congressional investiga- 
tors were leaving Hollywood alone. 

The unit also made periodic reports 
on Communist activity to Legion posts 
through the Firing Line, a news letter 
written by the director. 

Clashes within the Legion over the 
un-American-activities branch _ started 
about a year ago. At that time, Donald 
R. Wilson, of Clarksburg, W. Va., then 
National Commander, proposed to make 
Mr. Baarslag’s unit a full division in- 
stead of a branch of the Americanism 
division. This promised the unit more in- 
dependence and a stronger voice in inner 
Legion councils. But the change required 
an amendment to the Legion constitution. 
This drew objections and the proposal 
was quietly killed at the national con- 
vention. 

Later, the top brass at Legion head- 
quarters began to scrutinize more close- 
ly the items in the Firing Line and to 
diminate many that had not previously 
been challenged. Mr. Baarslag’s protests 
mounted. Finally, last December, Mr. 
Baarslag wanted to print a list of 280 
signers of a petition requesting amnesty 
fr the 11 top Communists jailed for 
violation of the Smith Act. The list, 
predominantly non-Communist, was pub- 
lished in the Daily Worker, a Commu- 
hist newspaper. A Legion attorney re- 
fused to clear the list until it could be es- 
tablished that the 280 signers had agreed 
to the use of their names on the petition. 

Mr. Baarslag protested this action to 
Lewis K. Gough, of Pasadena, Calif., the 
present National Commander. Com- 
mander Gough maintained silence. The 
list never appeared in the F iring Line. 
Mr. Baarslag protested again that his 
lems were being censored on grounds 
that had nothing to do with legality. 
Still nothing happened. Finally, he ten- 
dered his resignation and it was accepted, 
with expressions of regret. 

Now the Legion has pulled its anti- 
subversive campaign out of Washington 
and, perhaps, out of the limelight. 
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DO AIR FORCE CUTS ENDANGER U.S.? 


‘Yes,’ says Vandenberg in Debate With Senators 


The U. S. Air Force, through its Chief of Staff, 
is warning the country that cuts now ordered 


endanger national security. 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Staff Chief since 
1948, sounded that warning in testimony be- 
fore Congress. He disputed the views of 
President Eisenhower and Defense Secretary 


Charles Wilson. 


General Vandenberg (reading a se- 
ries of questions and answers in a pre- 
pared statement, broken into at times 
by Senators): 

Question: What is the origin of the 
143-wing program for the Air Force? 
When and by whom was it established 
and approved? 

Answer: Four principal events were 
instrumental in bringing about the formu- 
lation of the 143-wing Air Force: 

The first was the exploding of an 
atomic bomb by the Soviet Union in 
September, 1949. 

The second was the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea in June, 1950, 
followed by the entrance of the 
Chinese Communist armies into 
Korea in November, 1950—signi- 
fying the Communist intention to 
use armed might. 

Third was the commitment of 
United States forces to assist in the 
defense of Western Europe. 

Fourth, the calculation by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, based on our 
best available intelligence that by 
the middle of 1954 the Soviet 
Union would be able to launch an 
all-out atomic attack against the 
United States. 

The decision by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to recommend a 143-wing 
Air Force was not lightly made. 
Actually, the Air Force requested 
consideration of a 155-wing force 
consisting of 138 combat wings and 
17 air-lift wings. Although the Air 
Force requested a force of 155 
wings, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agreed to recommend only 143 
wings. 

In saying that the Joint Chiefs 
agreed, I am saying that the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, the Chief of 
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The case of the Air Force was made in a 
series of prepared questions and answers as 


well as under questioning by Senators. Lan- 


guage used is being described as more critical 
than any since the days of another air general 
—Brig. Gen. William L. ‘Billy’ Mitchell. 

You get the story here through pertinent 


parts of the official text. 


Naval Operations and I, as Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, agreed to the 143-wing 
plan. All the arguments against, as well 
as for, an Air Force of this size were 
presented and considered by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff before a decision was 
reached. I want to emphasize the fact 
that the 143-wing Air Force was agreed 
to by all the services as necessary to the 
security of the United States. 

The size and composition of the pro- 
posed force was based on an examina- 
tion of all factors such as the build-up 
of our own atomic stockpile, the improve- 
ments to be expected in our own weapons 
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GEN. VANDENBERG TESTIFIES 
“*...@ one-shot Air Force’ 


and in the enemy’s weapons, and the 
expected size, nature, and disposition of 
Communist military forces. There have 
been no significant or unexpected changes 
in weapons development or in forces 
since the decision was made. 

Question: Have there been changes in 
the strategic situation that indicate the 
desirability of reducing the 143-wing 
program or delaying the date by which 
it is achieved? 

Answer: There has been very little 
change in the strategic situation. There 
are many indications, however, that So- 
viet military strength, and _ particularly 
Soviet air strength, has increased 
tremendously in recent years. The 
priority given by the Kremlin to 
the build-up of Communist air 
forces has achieved results. 

Question: Did the Air Force or 
its Chief of Staff approve the te- 
duction of the Air Force to an in 
terim goal of 120 wings? 

Answer: The Air Force did not, 
and I did not. 

Question: Have the Joint Chiels 
of Staff approved a reduction of 
the Air Force program from 14 
wings to 120 wings, either on a 
interim or any other basis? 

Answer: They have not. As re 
cently as March, 1953, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff stated to the Sect 
tary of Defense that any reduction 
of the program of 143 wings to be 
attained as soon as practicable aftet 
fiscal year 1954 would increase the 
risk to national security beyond the 
dictates of national prudence. 

Senator Ferguson (Rep.), 
Michigan: Was that in writing? 

Vandenberg: Yes, sir. 

Ferguson: The Joint Chiefs 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Staff, then, issued a memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense saying that failure 
to provide 143 wings would increase the 
risk to the national security beyond the 
dictates of national prudence? 

Vandenberg: Yes, sir. 

Ferguson: Do you know whether or 
not that was ever called to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council and the 
President? 

Vandenberg: I would have to check 
the record for that. I presume so, sir. 

Vandenberg [reading]: 

Question: Are there any strategic fac- 
tors which either reduce the Soviet 
threat below what it was when the 143- 
wing program was established or which 
reduce the air forces required to meet 
that threat? 

Answer: There are no such factors 
known to me. I know of no change in 
the strategy which the 143-wing Air 
Force was designed to enable us to carry 
out. Nor do I know of any alternate 
strategy designed to protect the security 
of the United States and its people 
which would not require an equal or 
greater Air Force than the 143-wing 
force toward which we have been build- 
ing for two years. 

Question: Aside from the 5.1-billion- 
dollar budget reduction, has anything 
happened during the past several months 
to delay the progress of the Air Force 
toward its goals? 

Answer: Yes. Much of the confusion 
as to the effect of the budget reduction 
arises from the fact that a great many 
other limitations have also been imposed 
on the Air Force. The effect of all those 
limitations must be considered in order 
to fully comprehend the impact of the 
administrative and fiscal actions of the 
past few months .. . 

Ferguson: Do I understand, General, 
that what you mean is that the fact that 
the President sent up a budget in which 
he proposed to reduce the Truman budg- 
et by 5.1 billion dollars has affected ad- 
versely the security of America? 

Vandenberg: | would answer that this 
way, Mr. Chairman. I can only speak 
from an Air Force point of view. It has 
always been my opinion that the mini- 
mum risk we could take in the United 
States was to have a force of the size 
of 148 wings. I have also been of the 
belief that that was taking too calculated 
a risk. 

I have always felt that the 155 wings, 
as proposed by the Air Force, more 
nearly was the minimum force that we 
could risk our survival upon. I speak 
only from the point of view of the Air 
Force. I cannot speak for the fiscal 
situation. 

Senator Knowland (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia: General, might I ask this ques- 
tion? Do you mean to testify here that 


—, 


all of these restrictions, handicaps nj 
so forth, that you mentioned, have only 
been imposed on the Air Force sing 
January of this year? There have bee 
no restrictions, cutback or confusion 
any time before that? 

Vandenberg: No, sir, by no stretch of 
the imagination. 

Knowland: I just want to clear that y 
for the record. 

Ferguson: Did the fact that the Join 
Chiefs of Staff reduced your figure fron 
155 to 143 wings cause uncertainty anj 
confusion? 

Vandenberg: No, sir. 

Ferguson: Did the fact that Presiden 
Truman froze 750 million dollars anj 
prevented you from using it in the Ai 
Force cause any uncertainty or confy. 
sion? 

Vandenberg: No, sir. That was a def. 
nite thing. We knew immediately 4 
of the implications. I am simply talking 
of administrative and fiscal actions thi 
have changed from time to time the 
program. 

Ferguson: Do you claim now thi 
[Air Force] Secretary Talbott has put 
into effect regulations—and they wer 
numerous and sometimes contradictory, 
both administrative and fiscal actions- 
which have caused uncertainty and cop 
fusion in the Air Force and have inter 
fered adversely with our security? 

Vandenberg: To answer that prope- 
ly, Mr. Chairman, you would have to 
have access to those classified actions. | 
I could defer that until executive session, 
I think it will be explained. 

Ferguson: Has there not been grea 


, consternation in the Department ove 


the fact that the President sent up : 
budget—I am talking about consternation 
among the officers—of 5.1 billion dolla: 
less than the Truman budget? 

Vandenberg: Solely as to its effect 
the Air Force, I think there has been. 

Ferguson: Has there not been grea 
stress in public relations all over the 
country because the President did do 
that? 

Vandenberg: Not from the Air Fore 
point of view; no, sir. 

Ferguson: Where has the objection, 
in your opinion, been coming from? 

Vandenberg: I do not think that has 
been initiated by the Air Force; no, sit 

Ferguson: Has any of it been initiated 
by the Air Force? 

Vandenberg: None that I know df... 

Ferguson: Where do you think thi! 
the objections are coming from? 

Vandenberg: | think they are comilt 
from the people, sir. 

Ferguson: These are serious charges 
you make against the civilian Secreta) 
and the President of the United States 
as interfering with the defense and the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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security of America, as I read from 
that. I do not know whether you mean jt 
in that way. Is that what you have jp 
mind? 

Vandenberg: No, Mr. Chairman, | 
would suggest that we defer that unt 
we get into executive session. 


Senator McClellan (Dem.), of Arkan. E 


sas: Personally, I appreciate the fact that 
the General is testifying as frankly and 
candidly as he is. I think it helps the 
Committee to get these divergent points 
of view from those in places of respon. 
sibility. 

If I understand the General, what he 
is trying to do is just simply lay the facts 
on the table and say, “These things haye 
happened and they have had this impac 
upon the Air Force and place difficulties 
before us if we are to adequately prepare 
the defense of this country.” 

Vandenberg: That is what I intended 
to say. Thank you. 

Ferguson: I take it that is what you 
were saying. But it also had the implica. 
tion, did it not, that it was affecting ow 
security? 

Vandenberg: I tried to explain, Mr. 
Chairman, that the affecting of our se. 
curity, as far as that part of it goes, isa 
matter of opinion, but I think anything 
that slows up the attainment of the 143. 
wing Air Force affects our security from 
an air point of view. 

Ferguson: Other people may have an 
honest opinion that does not agree with 
that. 

Vandenberg: Very likely, sir. 

Ferguson: General, are you satisfied 
with the spare parts and the inventory of 
spare parts and the amount of spare parts 
that have been manufactured as far a 
the Air Force is concerned? 

Vandenberg: No, sir. I am not satis 
fied with any particular part of the Ai 
Force. 

Ferguson: I meant on the spare part. 

Vandenberg: No, sir. 

Ferguson: Did you not have a review 
of this situation? 

Vandenberg: Yes, sir. 

Ferguson: And did it not show realy 
great waste in spare parts and the fact 
that inventories were not marked? |s 
that not true? 

Vandenberg: Senator, if I may si) 
so, I have heard lots of talk around town 
about efficiency and inefficiency. We 
have had heading the Air Force some ¢! 
the finest businessmen America has pt 
duced. They have been heads of cott- 
panies. They have had very successttl 
careers. They, in general, have guided 
the destinies of the Air Force as far # 
fiscal and procurement matters go. Iti 
very difficult at any one time to lo 
back on any particular emergency in tht 
world situation. Six months from thi 
emergency, the situation may be entitel 
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different. We hear that this organization 
is very efficient and that organization is 


very efficient and perhaps some remarks 
to the effect that the Air Force had ac- J O |? 
cumulated too much here or there, which 


shows some inefficiency. I would like to 


ask this, Mr. Chairman. What is the 


e 
measure of efficiency of a fighting organi- 
zation? The United States Air Force f 





today is the only organization in the 
world that I know of that can meet the 
MIG in its own ground in the Yalu. The 
United States Air Force is the only 
organization I know of in the world 
today that has been given credit inter- 
nationally with keeping the peace and 
preventing a third world war. 


There have been from time to time 
build-ups, cut-downs, build-ups, cut- 
downs, and the Air Force since I have 0, We gve 


been Chief of Staff, five years, has had 


at least 10 or 12 programs. I do not bal 

think you can run an entirely efficient 

organization with that kind of pro- A e /, efe 

cedure. 97, ya] CG Vf, '/) /, GD 
Vandenberg [reading]: COU C Cf ° / cm 


tion: What will be the effect of ~~ 
Questi a zy 


the recent budgetary and fiscal actions 
on the planned combat strength of the 
Air Force? 

Answer: The strategic air forces will 
lose combat wings, the tactical air forces 
will lose combat wings, and there will 
be a reduction in those units which 
support the combat operations of the 
Army. P : 
Question: When will the new restric- Johns-Manville, the pioneer 


tions have their greatest effect on the ° 
hie Force? in sound control, recommends 


Answer: Some reductions—such as Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
those in base construction, in civilian per- 


sonnel for overhaul, repair and supply as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 
activities, and in military recruiting—are 
already having their effects. 


In general, however, the construction Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
fiscal and man-power controls now being : practically all new construction for business 
imposed will have their greatest effect in SA st , and industry. But, even if your present build- 
futire years. In the discussion of the | F a. ing was constructed before the development 
shoiter lead times that can now be ’ dh of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
achieved as production advances, the ¥ Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
necessary lead time for the produc- over your present ceiling. 

really tion of trained people is too often over- y Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
> fact locked. ql - da ty cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
d? Is For instance, if it should be decided tes finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
next year that the Air Force will, after . os 4. poms ee a ue Tigi 
y sly @ all, have 143 wings, it will then be im- | , prc tinerse mio su hetirene somaya 
town % possible to recruit and train the person- ee ee homens 
. We & nel for such a force earlier than 1957 eS ee ee 
° tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
me 0! _ Ferguson: Generally, are you figur- and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 
ing entirely on men coming into the Air For a free estimate or book, “‘Sound Con- 
Force and not considering the National | | Fibretone Panels trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
Guard and the Reserves as far as our air : are easily installed 158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 
strength is concerned? over new or existing construction. Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
Vandenberg: Yes, sir, as far as our —— 
regular air strength is concerned, that is 
correct. 


Ferguson: You would not expect if a JM J 3° h n & ™ | Gq n Vv i } i e 





war should break out that every one of P 
(Continued on page 40) =o! 40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 
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your wings would be going into action 
immediately. Would you not have a re- 
serve? 

Vandenberg: No, sir. 

Ferguson: No reserve? 

Vandenberg: No, sir. This is a one- 
shot Air Force, Mr. Chairman, even 
under the 143-wing program. - , 

Ferguson: Do you subscribe to the 
philosophy of not placing a target date 
as has been done in the past that the war 
in effect would come in 1950 and again 
in 1952 and then in 1954, or are you of 
the same feeling as the President is that 
this is a matter that can continue over 
years and we must be prepared now and 
continue to be prepared? What is your 
idea on that? 

Vandenberg: My opinion, sir, is just 
what you have said. We must be pre- 
pared now and continue to be prepared. 
But to prepare now we must have the 
minimum force. That minimum force, I 
believe, is 143 wings. 

Ferguson: And then it is not trying to 
reach a target date? 

Vandenberg: Only in the sense that it 
should have been reached in 1954, in 
my opinion, sir. 

Ferguson: All right, General. 

Vandenberg [reading]: 

Question: Why does the Air Force 
need very large new appropriations 
when it already has 28.5 billion dollars 
of unexpended funds? 

Answer: If the Air Force could buy 
from the shelves of a store everything 
it needs, it could spend its money as 
Congress provides it, year by year. 
But to have a jet bomber in 1956, we 
have to make a contract for it in 1953 
or 1954. 

Ferguson: You claim that the lead 
time on a jet bomber now is three years, 
from 1953 to 1956. 

Vandenberg: Some places it is longer 
than that, Senator. 

Ferguson: What would you say that 
the lead time for a jet bomber is today? 

Vandenberg: The B-52 is 36 months. 

Ferguson: General, you say that if 
American power is threatened with start- 
and-stop planning at a time when we 
face an enemy which has more modern 
fighters than we have and enough long- 
range bombers to attack this country in 
a sudden all-out atomic effort—is it not 
a fact that, since 1950, Congress in each 
year has appropriated more money than 
was contracted for or spent by the Air 
Corps? 

Vandenberg: I think that is correct, 
sir. 

Ferguson: So at least the Congress is 
not to blame for the fact that Russia has 
more jet fighters than we have. 

Vandenberg: The fault lies in our 
not having started soon enough. They 
started in 1945, Mr. Chairman. 


—$ 


Ferguson: But at least it is not Con. 
gress’s fault? 

Vandenberg: That is correct. 

Knowland: Is the 143 combat-air. 
wing program, which we did have, at 
least, which was recommended in Sep. 
tember, 1951, an increase over the 
previous force goals recommended by 
the Air Force after the outbreak of the 
Korean war? In other words, did you 
start immediately the day after the Ko. 
rean war and jump to 143 groups, or 
having, we will say, approximately 55 
groups at that time, did you jump in in. 
crements of 70, 80, and 90, or whatever 
the number might be? I am trying to see 
when these various increases in the pro- 
gram took place. 

Vandenberg: It is my recollection, 
without reference to further notes, that 
we went from that force level to 95 and 
then about the time the Chinese crossed 
the Yalu, the Air Force presented for the 
first time, about that time, the 143-wing 
program. That program had been, as you 
know, as the outcome of the 155-wing 
program. 

Knowland: I am trying to see wheth- 
er, in addition to upping the groups, 
from, we will say, 55 to 70 to 95 to 143, 
you also upped the number of planes. 
Then I am going to inquire as to the 
changes in the size of the wings. 

Vandenberg: Generally, the size of 
the wings has remained static, since 
about the time that we went to aerial 
refueling. The size of the fighter-bomb- 
ers and the day interceptors and da 
fighters has remained static since World 
War II. 

The authorized programs of the Arm 
and Navy have been _ substantially 
achieved. The Air Force program is two- 
thirds along the way. No sound military 
reason has been offered to explain why 
the Air Force build-up to the agreed 
force level is again to be delayed. Once 
again the growth of American air power 
is threatened with start-and-stop _plar- 
ning, and at a time when we face a 
enemy who has more modern jet fighters 
than we have and enough long-range 
bombers to attack this country in é 
sudden all-out atomic effort. Rather than 
reduce our efforts to attain air superior 
over the Communists we should now 
increase those efforts. 

In closing, I want to emphasize thi 
this country, if it is to have a chane 
for victory in any major war, must have 
an Air Force that is second to none. 

Since 1948, I have served as a mei- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Thes 
views are respectfully presented to this 
Committee with that background of e 
perience. 

To the best of my knowledge they at 
also the views of all those experienced it 
modern air warfare. 
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POMP GONE...REALITY RETURNS 


LONDON-You get a feeling, now 
that it is all over, that the coronation 
tended to draw Britons and Americans 
closer together than they have been at 
any time since the days of the war. 

Reports have been coming back to 
London of the millions of American fam- 
ilies who sat in front of their television 
screens for hours to watch films of the 
long and colorful ceremony. And, of 
course, here in England you cannot miss 
the hundreds of Americans who came 
over to see the affair in person. 

The day after the coronation a young 
American woman who was on her first 
visit to London told a friend, also from 
the United States: 

“Back in America I could never un- 
derstand the pomp and ceremony of the 
British. But this is something. Certainly, 
we all have a much clearer understanding 
now of British tradition. 

“For the people, the pomp, the Abbey 
ceremony with its religious significance, 
the grandeur of the procession—all of 
it is a link from the past into the future 
and you can’t help but feel it. After the 
hard and bitter war days, drabness and 
rationing, I can sense that the British 
feel new hope and courage, faith and 
confidence in each other because of 
their undivided loyalty and devotion to 
the Queen.” 

This young woman, incidentally, was 
up at 5:30 on the morning of the corona- 
tion to make sure she wouldn’t miss any- 
thing. She was in her grandstand seat 
hours ahead of time. She sat there through 
all the rain—“soaked to the skin,” she re- 
marked almost happily—and was still on 
hand, excited as any Londoner, when the 
fireworks were going off at midnight. 

She was just one of hundreds of Amer- 
icans here for the event, and her enthusi- 
astic reaction probably was typical. You 
get an awareness here that most Ameri- 
cans feel a genuine fondness for the 
Queen and her family—not in the same 
sense as the British, but a feeling of 
warmth and admiration. 

To the British, the coronation has 
a much deeper meaning. Every youngster 
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knows that the ritual itself has a history 
that goes back through a dozen centuries. 
For the British, Queen Elizabeth II is 
far more than a charming, gracious and 
honored young woman. She is the sym- 
bol of the Commonwealth—something 
akin to what the United States flag 
means to an American. She personifies 
the national life of Britain. The ceremony 
by which she became Queen is solemnly 
religious, and the crown she wears is 
something almost sacred to people over 
here. 

The British “feel” a coronation, and it 
was particularly evident this time. But 
did they overdo it? People were begin- 
ning to wonder, two days after the cele- 
bration. The Times of London—“The 
Thunderer” to most Britons—declared, 
“The British people have had a holiday 
from reality long enough.” The Man- 
chester Guardian’s cartoonist, David Low, 
played on the same theme with a sketch 
showing celebration-weary Londoners 
seeing on the television screens a stern 
face labeled “reality.” 

Taking a look “behind the decora- 
tions” of the coronation at a Britain that 
really is in bad shape, The Times in its 
editorial said: 

“The main reason why Britain has not 
yet prospered sufficiently to lift herself 
above the safety line is that the British 
people as a whole have not yet had the 
will to prosper. Present ease is being sub- 
sidized by future penury. . . 

“A country made great by resourceful- 
ness and energy is, in many places, slowly 
strangling itself with restrictive practices, 
by a placing of convenience and com- 
fort before efficiency and productivity, 
by a plain disinclination for hard work 
. . . Meanness of spirit, envy and 
jealousy sour too much of our national 
life.” 

This is a blunt talk of a kind that Brit- 
ish people seldom hear of themselves 
from their own. Coming as it did at the 
end of a magnificent coronation celebra- 
tion, The Times’ editorial was a cold, 
sobering shock—which is exactly what 
The Times intended. 





Hot-rolled 
ribbons 
of steel... 


HESE red ribbons of steel, 

shades varying with the stage g 
their cooling, have been rolled frog 
thick slabs in the rolling mill, called 
a “hot strip mill,” in the background, 

This mill at Cleveland and the 
96” hot strip mill at J&L’s Pitt, 
burgh Works are two of J&L 
major producing units. Their joj 
output consists of hot-rolled sheet! 
and plate, and of sheet and strip 
steel, which may go through 
further cold-rolling process. 

The hot-rolled sheet and plate 
are for heavy-duty uses, such a 
flooring, automobile frames, of 
truck bodies, or railroad cars, 
sheet and strip steel may be shipped 
to the customer in coils, or cut up 
into shorter lengths. 

Some hot-rolled sheets are sent 
to J&L’s Aliquippa, Pa., Works 
where they are further reduced ip 
thickness by cold-rolling, then 
coated with tin. The resulting “tin 
plate” is sent to can manufacturers 
to be made into ‘“‘tin’’ cans. 

These and other phases of steel 
making at J&L provide steel for 
civilian needs and for defense. 

After one hundred years of 
pioneering in the industry, J&L 
continues to grow in the capacity 
to make steel, and in the technology 
necessary to make steel accordingto 
the customer’s specifications. 

J&L stands ready to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow! 


Hot Strip Mill at 
J&L's Cleveland Works 


The flat-rolied steel emerges from the ro! 

of the mill, moves to the left on the cooling 
and transfer table, and will go to the sheor 
to be cut up into hot-rolled sheet or plate 
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ESSENTIAL Gadernational TO BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
Hews 


Spirals and flotation machines in International’s Noralyn Phosphate Refinery, Bartow, Florida 


Beneficiation . . . a fascinating symphony of sound and color 

with the ceaseless swirl of phosphate feed in the spirals and the 

rhythmic beat of the flotation paddles. This amazingly efficient 

B 4; e ti process recovers up to 90% of the phosphate in the feed to 
enericia ing produce commercial grades up to 77% bone phosphate of lime, 
the highest pebble grade in the American market. Phosphate 

phosphate ... one of the basic ingredients in mixed fertilizers. Phosphate... 
ground powder-fine for direct application to the soil. Phosphate 

rock ... defluorinated for stock feed and mineral manufacturers. 
Phosphate... for an almost endless variety of industrial chem- 

ical uses. Phosphate production at /nternational’s mines in 

Florida and Tennessee has been enormously expanded during 

recent years to satisfy the demands of industry and agriculture 


for this essential and versatile chemical element. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE+-POTASH+ PLANT FOODS+> CHEMICALS + INDUSTRIAL MINERALS +> AMINO PRODUCTS 












































Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


SAIGON....PARIS....BANGKOK....JAKARTA...- 





>> These are the moves to expect in Asia, after a truce in Korea: 
Shooting war will flare up again in Southeast Asia in October, after rains. 
Second invasion of Laos by Communist troops is probable. 
French deal with Communists, a negotiated peace, will be urged in Paris. 
French withdrawal from Indochina is an increasing possibility. 
Soviet Russia will probably veto appeals from Thailand for United Nations 
help in Southeast Asia. French have already blocked an appeal from Laos. 
Communists will not be faced in Southeast Asia with anything like the power 
they have been up against in Korea. No U.S. troops are being earmarked to fight 
in Indochina or Thailand. U.N., even as moral force, will be split, confused. 
Allies have no program for driving Communists out of Southeast Asia, plan 
mainly defensive action. As result: Things are going Communists’ way. 




















>> In Paris, pressure is building up fast to end Indochina war on any terms. 

A candidate for Premier now finds that a promise to negotiate peace with 
Communists in Indochina is popular in France, can win him votes. 

President Eisenhower is therefore to be urged by French at Bermuda meeting 
to settle for compromise with Indochina's Communists, not fight to a finish. 

A deal, it will be said, is feasible. 

U.S. idea of driving Communists out of Indochina is not popular in Paris. 

U.S. aid to France--well into the billions for France in Europe, and now 
around half a billion a year for French Indochina--has not bought French support 
for U.S. policies in Asia. Nor for U.S. policies in Europe, for that matter. 

Then, when you add this French mood on Indochina to Britain's on China..... 

U.S., before long, is apparently to be left with only these possibilities: 
Deal with Communists, negotiate general truce, or go it alone in Asia. 











>> Ask a typical Frenchman about Indochina, and this is what he'll say: 
It's 9,000 miles away. That's a long way from France. 
It's an endless war. No one can say when it will end. Generals in command 
always say: "Give me three more years." War's been going six years now. 
Draftees? They stay in Europe. "Send my boy to Indochina? Nothing doing." 
Casualties? They haven't hit French homes the way Korean casualties have 
hit U.S. families. Professionals and natives, not draftees, do the fighting. 
Communists? There are Communists in France, too. We can live with them. 
Besides.....Grafters are rumored to have had their hands deep in the till 
in Indochina, getting fat on war contracts and slick currency deals. 
So, a typical Frenchman concludes: Why pay taxes for a war in Indochina, a 
war we don't understand, anyway, when France's treasury is empty, when France's 
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neighbor and traditional enemy, Germany, is getting stronger by the minute? 
It's with this popular mood that weak French governments have to contend. 


If you compare Southeast Asia with Korea, as Communists probably do....e. 

War in Korea has bogged down in stalemate, no pushover for Communists. 

U.S. power prevented Communists from taking the whole peninsula. 

Korea, in any case, is no rich prize. Real target has been Japan, and 
Communists now see conquest of Japan must be long-term affair. 

When Communist leaders take a look at Southeast Asia, however..... 

Here are riches the Communists of Asia need-=-rice, tin, rubber. 

U.S. troops don't stand in the way, probably won't be sent in. It will be 
aifficult for U.S. to apply its power in Southeast Asia as it has in Korea. 

Natives of area have already been softened up by Communist agents. 

Native governments are weak, can't withstand Communist pressure without 
all-out aid, which French won't provide and U.S. probably can't. 

Strategically, southern route may be short cut to Japan. If Communists 
take over Southeast Asia, where can Japan turn for trade except to Communist China? 

From every point of view, Southeast Asia invites the Communists. 




















>> Mystery of recent Communist withdrawal from Laos looks less mysterious now. 
As U.S. observers in Bangkok, in neighboring Thailand, take a closer look..... 

Not all Communist forces have been withdrawn from Laos, after all. 

Agents have been left to carry on subversive work. 

"Free Laos Government," proclaimed by Communists during invasion, is being 
kept in Laos as a way to undermine legitimate Laos Government. 

Main target is Thailand, not Laos. Thailand is prosperous, essential to 
conquest of Southeast Asia. Chief value of Laos to Communists is as a base of 
operations for pressure on neighboring Thailand. Pressure is mounting now. 

Communists keep slipping into Thailand from Laos. 

Thailand Government is getting nervous. Communists might be preparing to 
take over the Government by a coup. A coup is usual way of changing governments 
in Thailand, anyway. So there is worry over whereabouts of a former Premier, a 
rival of present Premier. It's feared he may come back--with Communist help. 

A Communist Thailand may turn up as result of the "withdrawal" from Laos. 

















>> Communist power is on the way up in Indonesia, richest prize of all in 
Southeast Asia. In Jakarta, Indonesia's capital, this is how things stand: 

A Government upset over issue of land reform has been forced by Communists. 
A coalition Cabinet, in office 14 months, has finally had to resign. 

In Indonesian politics, that is, Communists are now strong enough to turn 
the tide for or against the Government. This wasn't true a short while ago. 

It was widely assumed in Western capitals that, when Communists tried to 
seize Indonesia by force in 1948, and failed, they were through. But that was 
before the capture of China by the Communists. Things look different now. 

Now, Indonesian Communists share political power with others in coalition 
and seem smart enough to pyramid their share into full control. 

Method in Indonesia, now, is political conquest. Force may not be needed. 

Communist China is providing help, quietly, through its Embassy in Jakarta. 
Indonesian Communists get guidance and instructions from the Embassy. 

U.S. hands-off policy leaves the field comparatively open to Communists. 
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The new freedom * of American Business 





No longer must industry huddle jam-packed in the large centers of popula- 
tion or confine its locations close to where steel rails are laid. The Ameri- 
can road and the motor truck which go everywhere have given American 
business its new freedom . . . a freedom to move. They’ve made possible the 
decentralization of industry so vital to national security in this atomic age. 

Trucks bring raw materials into the plants and carry finished products 
away to market. The flexibility of truck service—its speed and efficiency — 
have outmoded even the necessity of locating plants near sources of raw 
material and desired markets. Employees, too, find a new freedom in these 
decentralized plant locations which allow them more room for living. 

And so trucks which have revolutionized transportation in 20 short 
years—now carrying % of the nation’s freight tons—have also changed 
the industrial map of the nation. When the trucks roll, the nation prospers. 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


ayy” AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


A 
V American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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MOVE 





==with GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 


Secretary of the Treasury 


WHAT ‘SOUND MONEY’ WILL MEAN 


George M. Humphrey, more than any 
other man, shapes Administration policy 
on taxes, money, credit, debt manage- 
ment. 

Everybody has a stake in the decisions 
he is making as Secretary of the Treasury. 

The way he handles the public debt can 
spell the difference between tight money 
and easy money, inflation and deflation. 


Q Remember the slogan “Sound Money,” Mr. Sec- 
retary? Do you think that’s a good slogan? 

A It’s a good slogan. 

Q The last time it was a slogan—in 1896—was 
after a long period of inflation, too, wasn’t it—“green- 
back” inflation and tinkering with the gold, bimetal- 
lism and all that? 

A I was 6 years old then. 

Q Well, we have had “cheap money” these last 20 
years and now we are going into a period of hard mon- 
ey. What's the objective in trying to get hard money? 

A We’ve been in this long period of manipulated cur- 
rency—manipulated money, manipulated credit—and 
I think that during that period what’s happened is that 
we have saved a small amount of interest on the debts 
that we had. In the last several years I would say that 
the interest rates have hardened about three quarters 
of 1 per cent. During that same period of manipulated 
currency we lost just about half of our dollar. 

Q If you tighten up you don’t necessarily see un- 
employment on a large scale? 

A No, I do not. In fact, I think that the surest way 
to avoid unemployment on a large scale is to harden 
this money and have it stabilized. I think the country 
can progress and will progress on a very much more 
stable and a very much more sound basis with a stable 
dollar. I think that what was done was to hurt a great 
mass of the people—all the people with fixed incomes, 
all the relatively stable salary groups, all those with 
insurance, all the savings-bank depositors, trying to 
save to secure their futures. 

Q Just what do you mean by “hurting the people’? 

A They are getting back today for spending pur- 
poses 50 cents to the dollar that they put in. 
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Mr. Humphrey will have much to say 
about when and how much your taxes will 
be cut. 

He is a key man in the argument now 
going on over interest rates. 

To discuss these and many other ques- 
tions, Mr. Humphrey was invited to the 
conference rooms of U.S. News & World 
Report. The interview follows. 


Q They are getting more dollars, but they are not 
getting as much for the dollar, is that it? 

A No. They are only getting the same one dolla. 
They put in one dollar—they are getting back one dol: 
lar. But it was 100 cents when they put it in and itis 
only worth 50 cents today. 

Q But for the wage earner, aren't there numerically 
more dollars for him today? 

A I am not talking now about the wage earner. | 
am talking about an entirely different group of people 
which is a very numerous group—the more stable 
salaried group, the people who worked to save some 
money, the people who bought insurance, the people 
who are going to have pensions, and so forth. They 
are the people who have gotten a raw deal over the 
last 20 years. 

Q What about the wage earner? Has he been “hutt’ 
at all? 

A The industrial wage earner has gotten more dol- 
lars in his pay envelope, and I think probably—cer- 
tainly the higher-paid industrial worker—more dol- 
lars relatively for what he buys. He hasn’t nearly a 
many more dollars as he thinks he has—that is, not 
as many dollars as the pay envelope indicates in pur 
chasing power—but I think unquestionably that, with 
the dollars he has, his purchasing power has improved 
over this period. 

Q But after you deduct his net after taxes, is he # 
well off as he was before? 

A I really wouldn’t know offhand how to answe 
that question. I suppose that varies very definitely 
with the scale in which you put it. Probably th 
lower-paid of the wage-earner group is better off that 
the higher-paid of the wage-earner group. And with 
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regard to the higher-paid wage-earner group, if you 
count both taxes and the depreciation of the dollar, I 
could well imagine many groups are worse off. 

Q What about the sound dollar for those people? 
Will it hurt them? 

A I think it will help everybody. 

Q Debtors usually are helped when money is cheap, 
aren't they? They can pay off their debts in cheaper 
dollars then? 

A I think that is true. The one fellow who got the 
best of it to the greatest degree is the fellow who owed 
alot of money and had mighty little equity and has 
made money during this period. He borrowed sound 
dollars and paid it off with 50-cent dollars. - 

Q Now will that reverse? 

A We hope to balance the thing—to stop the de- 
preciation and stabilize the currency. 

Q When do you think we will have a “sound dol- 
lar”? 

A I think you have it today. I think the dollar to- 
day is a pretty stabilized dollar. 

Q The purchasing power hasn’t gone up much yet, 
has it? 

A But it hasn’t gone down, as far as stabilizing is 
concerned. Now, I am not talking about any miracle 
job of taking this dollar and putting it back to the 
100 cents that it was. That involves a great many 
changes. Certainly, if it should occur at all, it would be 
over a very long and very gradual period, because it 
would mean lower prices for everything and might 
involve a terrific disruption of the economy. 

Q As a practical matter, can we ever put it back to 
where it was? 

A I wouldn’t want to say that you could, nor would 
I necessarily think that it was desirable to make the 
attempt. But I am absolutely convinced that it is de- 
sirable to stabilize it—in fact, if we are going to con- 
tinue as I believe we should to maintain a free econ- 
omy, I think we’ve got to stabilize this dollar. 

Q Then the important thing at the moment is to 
stabilize the dollar? 

A That is what I believe. 

Q You have stopped the downward path of the 
dollar? 

A That is correct. 

Q And if you hadn't stopped it by reason of the 
things you’ve done, do you think it would have tended 
to go on and on toward less and less value? 

A We were headed toward even more depreciation 
of our dollar and right quick—if you stop and think 
what was in the cards. 

Q As of when? 
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Stabilized Buying Power ... A Better Break for Persons 


A As of January 1 of this year—or January 20. We 
will have, I think, at least a 7-billion-dollar deficit in 
this fiscal year that ends June 30 of this year—the ’53 
fiscal year. The Truman budget provided for what 
they said was a 9.9-billion-dollar deficit for 1954, and 
they estimated not only the highest take that has ever 
been had in taxes, but they overestimated the highest 
take. We have actually taken the highest amount of 
money we have ever taken in taxes, and we are going 
to be at least a billion and a half short this year on 
their estimates, as near as we can figure it, and we will 
probably be around 1.2 billion short in the budget for 
fiscal year 1954. 

Q Is that because they figured in the tax cut? 

A No. It was because they overestimated the high- 
est income that had ever been received. So that cut 
down the apparent deficit that was left. The actual 
deficit that was left is 11.1 billion dollars, according 
to their figures— 

Q For the year ahead? 

A For the ’54 fiscal year. So you’ve got deficits of 7 
billion dollars plus 11 billion in just two years. Then 
they estimated deficits for every single year for the 
next three or four years. 

Then there is 81 billion dollars of c.o.d. deliv- 
eries which were bought in previous years with no 
money in the box to pay for them on delivery when 
they are presented, in addition to all the current 
expenditures of running the Government. And with 
proposed paper tax cuts, meanwhile, that cut the 
income down. 

So you had the expenditures going up and the in- 
come going down. We start out with an 18-billion- 
dollar deficit that we know of in just two years and 
billions of deficits more in the cards if nothing is done 
about it. We were headed into the greatest spread 
between income and outgo that we have yet seen. 

Q Outside of wartime— 

A That’s right, outside of full mobilization. Now, 
there is only one thing they could have done about 
that, and that’s print money. They have already been 
next door to printing money. But that’s the only thing 
in the world they could have done. With their policy 
that had obtained—keeping interest rates low by 
manipulating—they couldn’t legitimately finance that 
sort of thing. 

Now, that is exactly in accordance with the history 
of this inflationary doctrine everywhere it has ever 
been practiced in the world. The first half of the de- 
cline in your mioney goes the slowest. After you have 
passed the halfway mark, if the people haven’t the 
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courage and the determination and the vigor to stop 
it, the second half may go faster than the first. 

Q Let’s examine the cause of that. Presumably the 
cause of that was the serious international situation in 
the world, wasn’t it? Nobody deliberately drove this 
dollar into its unsound position, did they? 

A I don’t know what you mean by “deliberately.” 
The policy that they had been pursuing of manipu- 
lated money over this period of time—I don’t think 
just happened. I think somebody planned it that way. 
They might not have known what the result was go- 
ing to be, but I don’t see how they could have avoided 
knowing what they were doing. 


Jump in Spending From ‘51 to ‘53 

Q But their expenditures must have been within 
some reasonable area, because even today people on 
Capitol Hill think that the cuts are even greater than 
they should be for the world situation— 

A Well, you can get all sorts of arguments about 
that, but my own opinion about it is this: In 1951, 
which isn’t such a long way back, I think we spent 
nearly 45 billion dollars, and that was the highest 
peacetime expenditure we had ever had. We were esti- 
mated to spend 78.5 billion dollars this year—’54— 
and we are estimating to cut that down to 74 billion, 
which is about what we had spent in ’53. So that in 
the short jump from ’51 to ’53 we have gone from 45 
billion up to 74 billion. That's a terrific jump. There 
is also the problem of billions of dollars of c.o.d. stuff. 

Q Authorization for that 81 billion is largely com- 
mitted, too, isn’t it? 

A Well, they use many words—“authorized,” “com- 
mitted,” “obligated,” “allocated”—you can get your- 
self into terrible confusion. But, anyhow, it was ma- 
terial to be paid for later for which there was no 
money in the box. And, strangely enough, as I have 
appeared before some of these congressional commit- 
tees I have had to argue for some minutes with some 
Congressmen on the ground that, if they “appropri- 
ated” 81 billion dollars, why haven’t we got the 
money. They say, “Why don’t you have the money?” 
“Who stole it?” “Where has it gone?” I say, “There 
is no money in the box,” and they say, “We don’t un- 
derstand it—we appropriated it—that means you 
ought to have it!” 

We would like to have it, I will grant, but it isn’t 
there because a congressional appropriation is simply 
an authorization to spend money but does not in any 
way provide the money to be spent. That can only 
come from more taxes or borrowing by the Govern- 
ment. 

Q But isn’t that the customary way that this thing 
has been done for years—you appropriate ahead and 
you are always getting c.o.d.’s, because you can’t al- 
ways spend in one year what you do appropriate? 

A There is always some pipe line and some over- 


..- ‘The hardest thing is to get your money’s worth’ 








hang. But when you have a period where you rush in 
and appropriate way above your past appropriations, 
then you build a tremendous backlog of appropria- 
tions with no cash in the box. As you work down 
toward a normal level, whatever that may be, you 
get back to where you about balance off what was in 
the pipe line one year with what is carried over to the 
next, and you are about on an even keel. 

Q You are going to start cutting that down? 

A We have already started cutting down. It will 
come down 8 to 10 billion dollars this year. The point 
is just this when you talk about spending money. 
Several different times when I was in business—before 
I became a bureaucrat—I was associated with com- 
panies that were spending a large amount of money. 
We tried to spend a lot of money and did spend a lot 
of money for great, major developments. It was a 
pittance compared with what we are talking about 
now, but it was an awful lot of real money. The hard- 
est thing I believe there is to do in business is to spend 
a lot of money in a short time and get your money’s 
worth. It’s a lot harder than making it. Because when 
you are making money you are organized to go on ina 
regular way—you have your organization developed 
to do it. 

But when you move into a big expenditure pro- 
gram, you haven’t the organization for that particular 
large expenditure—that is an unusual thing—and that 
means that unless you are careful enough to build 
your organization first, project your plans first and 
then build your organization to fit your plans and 
have your organization in being and functioning with 
the right kind of people before you start to spend the 
money, you waste an awful lot of it and you don’t get 
results. You don’t get things done just by spending 
money. You don’t say, “I want this or that—I need 
this or that” and just spend money and get it. 


War Pressures Meant Waste 

Q Isn't the latter the way the Government has 
operated? 

A That is exactly what they have done, and that is 
why I say I think they jumped in from fear and pres- 
sure after Korea to start to spend more money than 
any group of men in the world could do and not throw 
a lot of it away; they could not really get results for 
what they did. That is why I think there isn’t any 
doubt that we can get more defense for less money by 
proper planning, by proper organization, by propef 
co-ordination. 

Q It won't be a crash program? 

A When you go on that basis, you are bound to 
waste money and you are bound not to get the results 
you expect and so have to have these cutbacks and 
throwbacks and all these other “backs.” 

Q What will you be spending in two years? 


(Continued on page 52) 
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... “By June, '54, income and outgo will be about in balance’ 


A I hope we will be spending quite a lot less than 
we are spending now in fiscal ’55. That, of course, will 
largely depend upon how conditions develop through- 
out the rest of the world and the resulting threats we 
are called upon to meet. 

Q That is one year after the year you are about to 
enter? 

A That’s right. 


Making Ends Meet 

Q That will mean a big reduction? 

A The reason why I think it is a possible thing and 
also probably will prove to be a proper thing is on the 
basis of what I just said about the ability of men to 
spend money and get results for it. We were budgeted 
to spend 78.5 billion dollars. We have reduced that 
by 4.5 billion dollars in four months, and we are now 
budgeted to spend about 74 billion. We are going to 
have—with no changes in the tax laws—a 6.6-billion- 
dollar deficit if nothing else is done. 

If we get the change in the tax laws that we are 
asking for, we will get about a billion dollars that we 
would otherwise miss and so reduce that to 5.6 billion. 
I think that we can, and should, reduce that 74 billion 
as we go along every month so that by the time we get 
to June, 1954, we will have our income and our outgo 
about in balance. That does not mean that we will 
have saved that 5.6 billion dollars, but it does mean 
that we will be on a basis of bringing the expenditures 
and the income together over a period of time. 

Q At what level of spending and income will that 
balance occur a year from this June? 

A In the vicinity of 70 billion dollars. 

Q Don’t you mean that it will come the following 
year to around 60 billion? 

A No. The first balance comes around 70. 

Q When you hit June of ’54 you will have a 70- 
billion level— 

A Seventy billion or a little less, you won’t be tak- 
ing in far from that same amount on a relative basis. 
Talking about the year after that—fiscal 1955—there 
you have to get it down a lot more in order to have a 
balanced budget. 

Q That is assuming those tax cuts? 

A That is under the President’s tax program, which 
extends the excess-profits tax for six months, and al- 
lows the individual income tax to go down next 
January 1, but with no other tax cuts except as they 
may be provided by the new tax bill which will take 
effect in ’55. That all, of course, is assuming no worsen- 
ing of our foreign situation. 

Q What about foreign aid? 

A Foreign economic aid is pretty well gone—well 
on its way out right now. 

Q Foreign military aid? 

A Well, when you are spending money for military 
purposes, it is for military purposes— 


Q Whether it is for here or abroad— 

A Sure. Just because you mix up your budget and 
call some billions Mutual Security Administration 
money, it is.still military money, if that is what it 
is spent for. 

Q Will a substantial dollar reduction in the budget 
give the economy of the country a jolt? 

A I don’t think so at all. I think what would hap- 
pen is this: We have already anticipated some reduc- 
tions in the 74 billion dollars, or else we would not 
dare to permit this individual income tax reduction 
to go in January 1. We have been criticized. I have 
been criticized for taking the position that we ought 
to put in a tax reduction in January before our budget 
is balanced. I don’t think that’s correct. 

I don’t think we ought to wait to get our budget 
completely in balance before we anticipate the re- 
lease of some of the money that we are expecting to 
save for the people themselves to spend for their own 
purposes. I think we have to take a gamble, that we 
can make some of the savings we think we can. We 
have to take a chance and release to the people for 
their own expenditures some of the money that we’ve 
been spending for them and not wait until we get it 
all in the bank before we give any of it to them. 

Q And that, in effect, would have a balanced eco- 
nomic effect? 

A That is exactly right. The more we cut what 
we’ve been spending on their account, the more we 
have to anticipate it sufficiently so that the people 
will have it to spend by the time we otherwise would 
be spending it, or else you will be running into a 
hiatus. I can illustrate it by an absurdity which often 
shows you exactly where you are. Suppose we were 
going to cut this 25 billion dollars and we said we 
won’t give up a cent until we have the 25 billion dol- 
lars all done. Well, if all at once you cut 25 billion 
dollars of expenditures out of Government funds and 
continue to collect it all in taxes and don’t give the 
people any money to spend, you could turn the coun- 
try into a tailspin. That illustrates the trend, and that 
is why we are now recommending individual tax re- 
duction. 

We are betting on ourselves, that we can make 
some reductions ahead of time and give the money to 
the people before we’ve demonstrated that we are go- 
ing to perform. 


Higher Standards of Living 

Q Your objective isn’t a slower-operating economy, 
then? 

A Indeed, not. We don’t want a slower-operating 
economy. We want a full-operating economy from 
now on in America! Not only that—we want an ex- 
panding economy in America. The American people 
don’t want simply to maintain their standard of liv- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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ing—they want to improve it. Every man, woman and 
child in America wants a better standard of living. 
We want to work for that and have a country that 
will let everyone have just that. 

Q How far is the Administration willing to go to 
encourage that? 

A All out to do it, and I think we are on the way to 
doing it. I think these sound moves that we are mak- 
ing are the way to establish that and maintain it. 

Q Suppose things turn down. How far then is the 
Administration willing to go? 

A Well, I don’t think you will ever get a completely 
stabilized economy. I don’t think we ought to have 
it so. You are never going to get a situation where all 
groups in the economy are balanced at all times. You 
are going to have one group out for a while and then 
another group out for a while— 

Q Just as industries go in and out? 

A Exactly. And they will balance back and forth 
and always have some people who are kicking and 
thinking they are getting gypped, and they may be 
temporarily. But as soon as they get fixed up, it will 
break out in another group. 

Q Will that happen in inflation as well? 

A It will happen in any kind of economy. Now, by 
“things turning down,” if you are talking about an- 
other 1932, I don’t think the Government will stop at 
anything to prevent it. We ought not to permit that 
to occur in America again, if it can possibly be avoided. 
Whatever is necessary must be done. 

Q Prevention rather than cure after the disease is 
here? 

A That’s right. I don’t think we should ever allow 
ourselves to get near that point. 


Change Within Stability 

Q Does that mean that, with a downturn in busi- 
ness and a rise in unemployment, the Government 
would not view that with alarm until it looked like 
another 1932? 

A Oh, no! We are now at an extremely high level 
of productivity and employment. I don’t think 
anybody will get too excited if there is a—-what you 
call a reasonable change, a transitional change 
back and forth, from industry to industry at one time 
or another, one season to another, or something 
like that. 

Q The question arises from the view that is being 
held widely that depression is inevitable—that under 
our cyclical system here depressions are as inevitable 
as booms. You don’t agree to that philosophy? 

A I don’t believe depressions are inevitable, and 
I’m not going to believe it until we’ve tried everything 
there is to stop it. I believe if we have the guts and 
the courage to do the things we ought to do that we 
won’t run into that sort of thing. In a small way it 
goes back to what we are trying to do this minute. 


Q And if things do start going down, you have tools 
to work with—price cutting and so on— 

A There are various things you can do to keep from 
encouraging excessive trends either way. 

Q What is appropriate for a government to do ina 
real downturn, Mr. Secretary, assuming one starts? 

A There are all sorts of things you can do. You can 
ease up on your credit structure, you can encourage 
further expansion, you can promote public works— 
there are a good number of things you can do that 
will make it more attractive to have people start to 
move forward on their own. 

Q You wouldn't advocate “leaf raking’ and ‘“‘made” 
work? 

A I certainly would not. I don’t think it is required 
and I don’t think it is sound policy. 


Need for Individual Initiative 

Q What about really needed public works? Do you 
think the Federal Government should get into that? 

A It all depends on what the situation is and how 
much fear may have been spread through the country 
and how much trouble you may be in. What you need 
are stimulants sufficient to get the people to start 
themselves moving. 

I believe fundamentally that the success of America 
is all wrapped up in and almost completely dependent 
upon the efforts of 160 million people, each one of 
them trying to get himself to be a little better off. It is 
the accumulated effect of all those people working in 
their own ways, and each with his own ambitions for 
himself and his family to be a little better off, to doa 
little more, to have his children a little bit better off 
than he was, and so on. It’s that spirit, and almost all 
of the 160 million of us have that spirit. I suppose 
there are a few that don’t, but the great majority do. 

If you don’t interfere with them and you give them 
the best opportunity that you possibly can to do the 
things they want to do to exercise that initiative and 
carry forward that ambition, that’s what makes this 
country go. 

Q Getting back to your reduced budget—how are 
you going to get defense, or any other items that the 
Government buys, when the costs of things are rising 
so that the same defense that you are buying today 
you could have bought five or six years ago for far 
less? How are you going to meet that increasing cost 
of your defense and at the same time cut it? 

A Well, in the first place I think costs will stabilize 
somewhat with the stabilization of the dollar. In the 
second place, I don’t know that a reduced budget is 
attainable. I do know this, however: I think we should 
examine our expenditures and our programs with the 
very greatest care, just as you do in a business. You 
go into each one of your programs, each one of your 
departments, and you examine each expenditure as 
you do in a business with the very greatest care, not 
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just to trim off the fat of what you are now doing— 
that, of course, you are always going to do—but to 
see if you are doing what you ought to be doing. Are 
you doing what you’re doing in the right way? Is what 
you're doing getting you the result that you really 
want? Or can you make a shift and get a better result 
in a better way? And I think to attain a suitably re¢ 
duced budget it is going to require the re-examination 
of what we are doing in many places and a revision of 
the methods that we are using and the programs that 
we are following. 

I don’t think you can make any such reductions just 
by trimming fat. I think you have to have some new 
models and the new models we are going to bring out 
are going to be cheaper models but with more perform- 
ance than the models that we sold last year. If we can’t 
bring out a model for next year that will outperform 
the model for this year, we’re not going to buy it. 

Q Is the reduced budget based on the assumption 
that the fighting will be over in Korea? 

A It’s based on no worsening of world conditions. 
I don’t think we ought to start out on the assumption 
that world conditions may worsen—they might, but I 
don’t think we ought to start out on the assumption 
they’re going to. Of course, if they’re better, that’s that 
much to the good. If they are worse, then, of course, all 
of our plans can be upset. Something can happen in 
Russia tomorrow that will upset all of our plans. 


Other Countries’ Aid in Defense 

Q What allowance are you making for the improve- 
ment of economic conditions in other countries which 
will permit them in turn to take a larger share of the 
burden of defense in the world? 

A Well, that improvement is going on all along and 
I think also that a number of these foreign countries 
have got to look over their own situations in pretty 
much the same way we are. I was tremendously im- 
pressed when I first came down here with the troop of 
people who came in from abroad and everyone telling 
exactly the same story, and their story was our story. 
They were going broke by overspending for defense. 
All of us were in the same boat trying to overdo de- 
fense spending. I don’t know whether they were justi- 
fied in overdoing it, or whether they were getting value 
for their money or whether they weren’t. But I’m 
pretty sure we weren’t. 

Q Isn't it conceivable as these nations grow stronger 
economically they can take the burden of defense off 
our shoulders over the next 5 to 10 years? 

A I wish I thought that were true. They can and 
will, I believe, bear a larger share of the European 
situation. But to say that anybody in the world is 
going to come up to take a really big bite of our cost 
off our hands—I think that is pretty optimistic. 

Q Aren’t we overcommitted on our side? Are we 
overcommitted to aid other nations? 
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A I don’t think beyond the power of revision to a 
perfectly feasible and suitable extent. 

Q What can you tell us about the general philoso- 
phy or theory of tax reform? There has been some 
discussion about the administrative provisions of the 
tax laws, and equities in taxation, and so on. Have 
you formulated any plans yet? 

A No. It is too early to go into that, at this time. 
What we are doing is this: The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is already studying it, the business organiza- 
tions are studying it, we ourselves are studying it. Re- 
cently newspapers have entirely overplayed every- 
thing that we have said or contemplated with respect 
to the sales tax. 

The facts about the sales tax are just these: It is ex- 
actly what I have said—nothing is ruled out. We are 
going to have to raise a good deal of money over a 
long period of time. I don’t think we are going to get 
back to the low budgets, the really low budgets, for a 
long time. There are just too many changes that have 
to take place in the world to anticipate anything of 
that kind before you can drop clear back. 

So I think we might just as well make our plans to 
raise a substantial amount of money over an extended 
period. If something happens that that can be avoided, 
that will be wonderful, but we had better prepare 
for it. 

Now under these circumstances I think we have to 
give very careful consideration to the means of rais- 
ing the money which will leave active and available 
the strongest forces of initiative and encouragement 
to a high level of activity in this country—for individ- 
uals and for business. Because, after all, the only way 
you get any of this tax money is by high activity, high 
productivity of all the people of this country and the 
businesses in it. 

So I think we should attempt to recast our tax sys- 
tem to whatever extent we possibly can to encourage 
that, and still raise a lot of money that we probably 
are going to need. That means that, instead of just 
making little adjustments here and there, by moving 
rates around, we ought to take a complete look at 
every possible means of raising revenue—how much 
revenue will it raise—what effect will it have on the 
economy and on the people if we adopt it? To what 
extent is it feasible, to what extent is it not feasible? 
After we have that study we will try to come up with 
a program that will do the best job and still maintain 
the greatest incentives to a high level of activity. 


Danger in High Taxes 
Q Do you agree with the theory that says you can 
increase the amount of revenue by reducing tax rates? 
A I think it’s very easy to get tax rates past the 
point where they are productive. I think you can very 
well get your take to a point where it is ineffective. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Q It is also true, isn’t it, that you can stimulate 
business expansion by lower tax rates? 

A I don’t think there is any doubt about it. 

Q But you can’t increase the business enough to in- 
crease your tax take, though? 

A Under certain conditions you can, very definitely. 

Q Do those conditions prevail today? 

A With business as active as it is now, you can’t 
stimulate very much from where we are today. 

Q What chance is there to get the excess-profits tax 
extended for six months? 

A Very good. I agree with its worst critics that it’s 
a very bad tax. But a six months’ extension will give 
us 800 million dollars revenue to help us get control of 
the budget. And the bad effects of the tax are with us 
for the rest of the calendar year anyway. We don’t 
want it any more than six months. 


Delaying Tax Cuts 

Q What chance has the rest of the tax program? 

A I hope and think that the Congress will adopt it. 
In addition to the EPT extension, we want to rescind 
the excise tax reductions as well as 5 per cent reduc- 
tion in corporate taxes scheduled for April 1, 1954. 
The 10 per cent cut in personal income taxes we’d like 
to see effective January 1. 

Q Don’t you think more immediate tax reductions 
have to be provided? 

A Not at the moment. The real problem is security 
—both military and economic. We can’t gamble with 
military security by cutting defense too fast. And we 
can’t gamble with our economic security by not get- 
ting our inflationary Government debt and spending 
under control. I think the American people want mili- 
tary security and economic security and will support 
our tax program to help get both. 

QI want to ask you a question about money. 
You’ve been criticized for offering rates that were too 
high, yet you offered a 3% per cent bond, which was 
the highest I think in 19 years, and promptly it fell 
below par. Then you came along with a 25% per cent 
certificate and it was not too successful. How do you 
account for that? Your rates are way up, and yet your 
issues are not all that might have been expected— 

A In the first place, you’ve said something I want 
to take exception to. You said the rates are way up. 
They are up over what they were during a period of 
the greatest manipulation of fictitious money rates 
and credits that the world has ever seen, extending 
over a very long period, beginning with debasing our 
currency by eliminating the gold dollar. It started 
from there and has been going on ever since. 

Now during that period we have seen this deprecia- 
tion of our currency, we’ve seen this trernendous in- 
crease in our debt and the cost of everything we’ve 
bought. A distinguished man was in my office the 
other day and he said in his opinion we’ve got 150 
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billion dollars of debt that we ought not to have. Well, 
I don’t know whether that is right or wrong, but I am 
sure that we have a lot of debt that we ought not to 
have, that we’ve paid a lot too much for a lot of things 
because of the policy that we pursued in the manipu- 
lation of our money to try to save a fraction of a per 
cent of interest. 

Our interest rates are not high by any reasonable 
standard of interest rates. These changes in interest 
rates began before we came in. I wish we could take 
credit for it, but we can’t. The worst of the manipula- 
tion was stopped nearly two years ago, when the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve came to an accord 
and the Federal Reserve backed out of the open- 
market transactions. 

Now the market has begun to operate with money 
just like it does with any other commodity—money 
is a commodity just like anything else, and it fluc- 
tuates with supply and demand. We have been run- 
ning in this past year into a very substantial demand 
for money and the Treasury, since we’ve been here, 
has deliberately contributed to the demand in a very 
modest way—relatively, from our point of view, but 
in a big way from the market point of view. In other 
words, 1 billion dollars of American money is still a 
lot of money. 

When you owe 267 billion dollars and you throw 
billions around the way we do on paper, we say “bil- 
lions” pretty easily. But when you talk about the 
actual amount of money that the people save and 
have for investment—not reinvestment, but have for 
new investment in addition to reinvestment—1 billion 
dollars is still a lot of money. 


Caution in Issuing U.S. Bonds 

Q After taxes that is— 

A That’s right. 

So we have been very cautious in entering that 
market, with the big demand from municipalities and 
States and cities and utilities and railroads and busi- 
nesses, and have attempted to enter the market ina 
way that would not put up interest rates. You don't 
need to guess very much of what your money market 
is, because every day there are tradings in the securi- 
ties and you can tell just about what your interest 
rate is today. All you’ve got to do is take the news- 
paper and look at it, and you can tell pretty much 
what your interest rate is. 

Of course, in figuring the rate on these new 25% pet 
cent certificates, we had to compete with outstanding 
securities selling at a discount. Buyers of such se- 
curities get part of their return as a capital gain with 
a lower tax rate. For a comparison, you figure the net 
yield after taxes. Some people who did not figure 
carefully thought we were overgenerous when we 
really were right on the market. The results proved it. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The same was true of the new 3% bonds compared 
with the outstanding shorter-term 2's. 

So in both cases, we put our securities out at just 
about what the current market was, as near as we 
could figure it. And while they were higher rates than 
we have previously paid during the manipulated 
period, nevertheless they were just about the current 
rates at the time, as determined by a wide market of 
transactions. I think most people feel that what we 
did on the bonds was to go to 3% in order to put the 
rate up, but we didn’t at all. 


Pressures on Interest Rates 

Q Don’t you think you did? 

A No, except that increasing the supply of bonds 
naturally had some effect. 

We took 1 billion dollars of new money out of the 
market. That had an effect, and always will have an 
effect. Our demands were added to the other demands 
that were coming in, the other demands that were 
made upon insurance companies and banks and other 
investors. 

Q You don’t think it was the fact that you paid 
3%, but the fact that you went into the market 
at all? 

A That’s right. 

Q That was intentional, was it not? 

A Yes, we did it with the thought that it was a 
proper move for us to make under all the circum- 
stances. We wanted to begin to move this debt back. 
We had to have about 3 billion dollars of new 
money. We wanted to get about half of it in long- 
term money. We wanted to get about half of it in 
short-term loans—we were playing both ends against 
the middle to a certain extent—the shorter-term 
money, largely from business corporations, we felt 
would be paid off partly from tax collections. 

And so we took both courses to help to stabilize the 
economy and not upset the economy. If we took it all 
in short-term money it would be inflationary. If we 
took it all in long-term, it is deflationary. And we 
thought we could in this way give the best stabiliza- 
tion. 

Now as it turned out, I think on our interest rate we 
just about hit it on the nose. We had some free riders 
who were trying for a profit. They didn’t make it and 
got disappointed and sold out or are selling out and 
that puts a little pressure on our bonds. 

Q Do you think that is why the 3% per cent bonds 
fell below par? 

A I think the reaction of the banks in raising their 
rates had an effect on it too. There also continued to 
be a very heavy demand for money, a heavy volume 
of new issues. I think a combination of circumstances 
was to blame. As the market becomes adjusted to the 
new level I personally think that these bonds will sell 
at a premium. 


. « » ‘On our interest rate we just about hit it on the nose’ 








Q You will have to borrow many billions from now 
on, won't you? 

A No, we don’t have to borrow too much in new 
money. Our cash deficit, if we get our tax laws right, 
is a little under 3 billion dollars. Now if we make some 
savings in our expenditures we can get that down a 
little bit. That’s about what we have to finance for new 
money. 

Q You need more than 3 billion dollars of new 
money between now and December, don’t you? 

A I’m not talking about that. I’m talking about 
brand-new money. The total estimated cash deficit for 
the full year is about 3 billion dollars, less whatever 
we can save. 

Q Tax collections tend to concentrate in the first six 
months and you get less in the next six months? 

A Yes, we’ve got to have between 8 and 9 billion 
dollars in the next six months which is reduced by a 
surplus of about 6 billion in the following six months. 

Q How much additional is there in refinancing be- 
tween now and the end of the year? 

A Our total cash financing as we estimate it for the 
rest of this year is between 8 and 9 billion dollars to 
cover our cash deficit. 

Q Is that between now and the end of the current 
fiscal year? 

A No, in the last half of this calendar year, which 
is the first half of fiscal 1954, we have to get about 8 
or 9 billion dollars more than our receipts will be. And 
we have an estimated surplus in the first half of the 
calendar year of 1954 of 6 billion. So you come out 
with a net deficit of between 2 and 3 billion dollars for 
the fiscal year. 


American Dollar—Tops 

Q This is the additional money you will have to get 
over receipts. But how about the issues that are com- 
ing due in that time? 

A You mean the total of financing? 

Q Yes— 

A It’s quite a lot of money, but that is a refunding 
problem. 

Q What impact will this have on the international 
dollar—your policy here of sound money? What do 
you expect it to do? I noticed the Canadian dollar and 
ours are coming out about even now— 

A We heard that the other day for the first time in 
two years the American dollar was the top dollar in 
the world. 

Q Where? 

A Every place. 

Q To what do you attribute that? 

A Hard money. We are getting stabilized and it is 
recognized. 

Q What effect will that have on the opportunity of 
other countries to buy from us—at stable prices? 


(Continued on page 62) 
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"| In the good old summer-time/ 


Sunny skies and balmy weather are the invitation to millions of 
’ Americans to enjoy the pleasures of swimming. . . the relaxation of a 
cooling dip, or the thrill of a dive into sparkling clear water. 
Columbia-Southern products help keep swimming the grand, carefree 
recreation it is. Liquid chlorine keeps swimming pool water free of 
, dangerous bacteria—just as it protects the drinking water of millions of 
y people every day. And another Columbia-Southern product, Pittchlor, 
is widely used for sanitation in locker rooms, showers and other 
y facilities used by bathers, as well as for water treatment in smaller pools. 
Columbia-Southern is one of the nation’s leading producers of chlorine, 
alkalies and related chemicals—and with facilities which provide 
excellent service for the specific needs of any industry. 


. PITTCHLOR ..... convenient Way to 








n Put Chlorine to Work! 

a 

5 

ss Pittchlor is a high-test calcium hypochlorite, com- 
posed of dry white granules which release chlorine 
in water. It is thus especially useful as a germicide or 

° a bleaching agent for any application where the volume 

0 requirements are not sufficient to warrant the use of 
liquid chlorine. The treatment of smaller water sup- 

rt plies, sanitation in food plants and dairies, and the 
making of bleach in commercial laundries are typical 

h of the many ways in which Columbia-Southern’s 

3 Pittchlor puts chlorine to work. 
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’ COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
a CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 





CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


. - - ‘Government and business are quite different things’ 


A Stabilization of any currency, particularly of your 
prime currency, is the greatest thing you can have. 
If we can have a hard dollar that really is a sound 
dollar, it will do more to stabilize—will be a great 
asset to stabilizing—the whole world conditions as 
convertibility of their currencies gradually becomes 
possible. 

Q Will it make tariffs less necessary? 

A I don’t believe it has too much to do with that. 
But you’ve got to have a yardstick somewhere. And a 
firm sound dollar is a fine yardstick. 

Q They can adjust their currencies around that? 

A Yes. Somebody has to say, “That’s 36 inches.” 
And then everybody else measures according to 36 
inches. If 36 inches can be 40 inches today and 24 
inches tomorrow, you have a terrible time adjusting. 

Q Is it going to be necessary to raise the debt limit? 

A I hope not—we’re right on the ragged edge and 
are going to be on that ragged edge for quite a while, 
as you can see. Our debt is 265 billion dollars, and we 
require 8 or 9 billion dollars more, so we are getting 
right on the edge and you can slip over that edge a 
little bit very easily. 


No Change in Bookkeeping 

Q Maybe you will change the bookkeeping system? 
Once the Treasury put into the ‘debt’? column all the 
Government corporations. They can take that out— 

A We’re not going to maneuver our books. 

Q Mr. Secretary, now that your marketable bonds 
are well over 3 per cent, can you continue to sell sav- 
ings bonds at just 3 per cent? 

A I think so. They are of much shorter maturity. 
They have some very distinct advantages over the 
other kind of debt, and I believe it’s a fair return on 
the present money market. 

Q Suppose the savings and loan rates, which are in 
effect guaranteed by the Federal Government, go up. 
They are averaging close to 3 per cent now—what 
happens if they go up? 

A Anything which further hardens the money mar- 
ket, which looks as though it is of a permanent nature 
and not just some temporary thing, will have an effect. 
Our savings bonds are getting close to the full, fair 
price. I still think they are a fair price and a fair in- 
vestment at present rates. 

Q They must have been a terrific buy a year ago— 

A They were an excellent buy a year ago. 

Q How stable is the money market now? 

A I don’t know. There are reports that some of the 
demands are being postponed. If that is so, I think it 
is a very wholesome thing. I think that in view of the 
very full employment we have now, the very high rate 
of activity we have now, further pressures will in- 
crease prices and are just not desirable. I think we’ve 
got about as full an economy as is good for us right 
now. Instead of pressing further now, I’d rather see 


it carried longer ahead. I think deferment of demand 
at this time is a wholesome thing. 

Q You've been here now four or five months—do 
you see any possibility of really establishing business 
principles in Government? 

A I have found that Government and business are 
quite different things. A lot of the principles that 
apply in business just don’t apply in Government— 
and I am beginning to understand they just can’t ap- 
ply in Government in a lot of cases. On the other hand, 
by that I don’t mean to condone any inefficiencies or 
waste or things of that kind. 

Q Or unsoundness— 

A No. I think that Government and business are 
quite different things; that they are organized in quite 
a different way and I think that in Government it is 
probably true that you need a much broader final au- 
thority than you do in business. 

Business heads up some place—if it doesn’t head up 
with one man at the top, it at least heads up with a 
few men, your board of directors, and you get a final 
decision and that’s it. You have an automatic check- 
up every three months. Over a period of two or three 
years you either do well or you’re out. There isn’t 
any guesswork about it. Nobody needs to guess 
whether you’re good in business or not—you either are 
or you aren’t, because over a short period there is an 
automatic check on every businessman through the 
quarterly and annual reports that are made showing 
the results of his business. 

In Government there is no check that I know of— 
it’s a matter of opinion. There is no check on your ac- 
tivities, except as to what people believe. You may do 
things that the people believe are good for them 
when they really aren’t good for them at all and it 
takes quite a while for them to find it out. 

Ultimately I think the people find out what’s good 
for them and what isn’t. But sometimes, as long as 
you’ve got a full pocketbook, you can do a lot of 
things that really aren’t good for the people and they 
don’t find it out for quite a long while. There is no 
quick checkup, like there is in business. 


How the Treasury Team Works 

Q Do you find work in Government fascinating? 

A It is very interesting, indeed. You’re in the middle 
of the activities of the world. 

Q Have you got your team completed in the Treas- 
ury—your associates? 

A All but the Commissioner of Customs. 

Q You have an able group to help you in the Treas- 
ury, then? 

A I think we’ve got the greatest group of people for 
their jobs that it would be possible to find in this 
country. I just think they’re tops. 

Q Are you overworking in your job? 

A No, I don’t overwork. I have very able assistance. 
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—R. L. Polk, President, R. L. Polk & Co., publishers 


He has your name and address! 


“We have the names and addresses of 
forty million people who own automo- 
biles,” says R. L. Polk, ‘—and that’s 
only one of the ways we might have 
you listed! 


“We release up to 21/, million adver- 
tising mailings a day to these lists. But 
kits, catalogs and displays—always sub- 
ject to last-minute changes—must reach 
the dealers first. 


“That’s when we call on Air Express! 
“For one auto manufacturer, we re- 
cently made Air Express shipments to 
3,000 dealers, not once but three times, 
Just before the new model announce- 


ment date. Every one of those ship- 
ments had to be on time—and every 
one was! 


“Only Air Express could have done 
it. Yet their rates are not only reason- 
able — in many weights and distances 
they are /ower than other air carriers. 


“We have made upwards of 35,000 
Air Express shipments over the past 
four years, ranging in weight froma few 
pounds to more than a thousand. This 
top-speed, dependable low-cost service 
helps us give maximum service to our 
advertisers. Our use of Air Express 
will increase another 27% this year.” 


It pays to express yourself clearly. 
Say Air Express! Division of Railway 
Express Agency. 





-O AIA EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
via U. S. Scheduled Airlines 
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THE MEN WHO LEAD CONGRESS: They'll Differ 
With President . . . But He Gets Peace in the Family 


When President Eisenhower and Re- 
publican congressional leaders meet at 
the White House, it would be natural to 
expect some stormy sessions. Nearly all 
these leaders have ideas that do not 
square with those of the President. 

Senator Robert A. Taft is there with 
his own concepts on foreign policy. 
Representative Daniel A. Reed, of New 
York, is flintily opposed to Administra- 
tion tax plans. Representative John Taber 
has his ax out for many Eisenhower 
spending plans. Senator Styles Bridges 
can work up no enthusiasm for the 
President’s idea of spending more on 
foreign aid than his predecessor, Harry 
S. Truman, did in recent years. 

Others are present. Senator William F. 
Knowland has some pronounced ideas 
about stiffening the U.S. attitudes in the 
Far East. The top men of the House, 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and Floor 
Leader Charles A. Halleck, long have 
been allied with a more conservative Re- 
publicanism than that of the President. 

Meanwhile, Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy is off running his own show, track- 
ing down subversives, needling the Ad- 
mimstration about ships that carry 
cargoes to Communist China, making life 
unhappy for several Administration offi- 
cials. 

On the surface, whether at the White 
House or the McCarthy hearing room, 
the Republican appearance is one of dis- 
cord. Yet Mr. Eisenhower is earning a 
reputation, at this point, as a_ political 
harmonizer. He wants to be conciliatory 
and is willing to settle for less than he 
asks originally. 

Instead of the vigorous infighting 
that erupted when Harry Truman crossed 
with his leaders in Congress, and de- 
spite outward appearances, the Repub- 
lican situation just now actually is one of 
comparative serenity. Whether the end 
product will be more or less legislation 
than flowed from the Truman methods 
remains to be seen. The President wants 
to see how his way will work. 

The results depend largely on the key 
Republicans of Congress and how they 
react to the new approach. For the 
present, they seem to like it. 

Mr. Republican. Mr. Taft is Repub- 
lican Leader of the Senate. A year ago he 
and Mr. Eisenhower were bitter rivals 
for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. Taft, a symbol of conservatism, was 
defeated by men of the party who pre- 
ferred Eisenhower, his ideas and _ his 
vote-getting appeal. 

Between the two, little 


there was 
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REPUBLICANS McCARTHY AND TAFT 
The President uses different approaches 


meeting of minds on many issues. But, 
as soon as he had the nomination, Eisen- 
hower became conciliatory. He went im- 
mediately to Taft headquarters to pay 
his respects. They got together on cam- 
paign issues at a famous meeting. 

As President, Eisenhower has con- 
tinued his cultivation of Taft. The latter 
has been consulted on virtually all major 
decisions. Trying to put things on a basis 
of personal friendship, the President has 
taken the Senator golfing. 


For his part, Taft has made every ef- 
fort to find a common ground on which 
he and Eisenhower might meet. The 
Senator is determined that the first Re- 
publican Administration in 20 years shall 
be a success. To that end, he has sought 
to accommodate his ideas to those of the 
President. 

Yet, through it all, Taft has remained 
a man who finds it imperative to speak 
his mind occasionally, no matter who 


(Continued on page 66) 
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REPUBLICANS BRIDGES AND KNOWLAND 
The President won them over in an hour 
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What does an inventor look like? 


In 1850, Samuel Kier built a one-barrel 
“teakettle” refinery in Pittsburgh. There, 
through his own genius, he first distilled 
petroleum and became America’s pioneer 
oil refiner. But how times have changed. 


Today, a new product is rarely one man’s 
creation. The better products get, the 
harder it is to improve them. Now, many 
men of many skills must work together 
in research centers on projects planned 
long ahead. 


For example: two years ago we saw the 
need for a new kind of motor oil that 
would fully meet the demands of preci- 
sion-built, high-compression automobile 


engines. Among other things, this special 
oil must flow with full pressure at zero 
temperature —yet give full protection at 
400 degree heat. 


One man would never have the skills, 
time, devices or money to cope with such 
a complex problem. But at our Brea re- 
search center a team of Union Oil engi- 
neers solved it. And Union was the first 
to give the West this better lubricant. 


Naturally we're proud to add new Royal 
Triton 5-20 motor oil to our many firsts. 
We think this new Union Oil product is 
one more proof that the best progress 
comes from an economic system that 


gives the best incentives. American free, 
competitive enterprise provides these in- 
centives as no other system ever has. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
Sree to send in any suggestions or criti- 
cisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union 
Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 











FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


HOW TO CUT HIGH INSURANCE COSTS 


You can make big savings in your 
annual FIRE insurance premiums, 
and improve your property with per- 
manent FIRE protection by install- 
ing GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers, 
Act now to make these savings... 
ask our nearest office for details. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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@ Québec 
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highways through the 
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picturesque, historic 
towns and villages of | 
French-Canada. Enjoy | 
the magnificent fishing 
in Québec’s countless 
- lakes and rivers. You 
will be welcomed with 

% old-time hospitality in 
: A comfortable modern 
inns and hotels. 







For free road maps and 
booklets, write: Provincial | 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Can- | 
ada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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. . . The President leans 
on Senate Leader Taft 


gets hurt. Hence his statement on foreign 
policy, which Eisenhower thought it nec- 
essary to answer promptly and sharply. 
Later, a statement by Taft indicated he 
did not think he and the President were 
greatly at variance. 

Despite this episode, the two are work- 
ing effectively together. Taft finds the 
President is mellow, inclined not to take 
offense. Eisenhower finds that the Sena- 
tor is intensely loyal and will, once an 
agreement is reached, press hard for 
congressional action. The President dis- 
covers himself greatly dependent on the 
Senator and the latter, thus, has become 
perhaps the second most powerful man 
in Washington. 

Recalcitrants. Dan Reed, on the other 
hand, presents a different problem. And 
so, too, does John Taber. Mr. Reed, 78, 
is chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, in which revenue 
legislation originates. The President 
wants to extend the excess-profits tax 
(otherwise scheduled to die June 30) to 
the end of the year. Reed is opposed and 
is using all the resources of his powerful 
chairmanship to block action. 

Mr. Taber, 73, an up-State New York 
banker and lawyer, is the House’s Mr. 
Economy. For 20 years, he angrily de- 
nounced Democratic spending. Now, as 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee in a Republican Administra- 
tion, he feels that his chance has come. 
He wants to cut below the Eisenhower 
budget estimates. 

The President finds that conciliation 
does not work too well with either Mr. 
Reed or Mr. Taber. So he looks to the 
House leadership, Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Halleck, to attend to the situation for 
him. Both were for Taft at Chicago. 

But, with each of them, the party 
comes first. They are organization men, 
the Speaker from Massachusetts, the 
Floor Leader from Indiana. The Presi- 
dent had no difficulty enlisting their sup- 
port, despite basic differences of view- 
point. Martin and Halleck make an old 
team in the House. They know how to 
line up votes, where to apply pressures, 
where to provide inducements. 

Just now, they are busily at work on 
the tax and appropriations situations. If 
they can do little with Reed and Taber, 
at least the members of the committees 
involved may listen. They see a fair 
chance of being successful on both 
issues. 

Persuasion. The President finds that 
his own persuasive, personal interven- 
tion works wonders when tough situa- 
tions arise. Since it works, he may be 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Management 
Staff, the Production 
Staff, the Engineering 
Department, and the 
officials responsible for 
sales, distribution, and 
transportation are 
Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very 
important men and 
their assistants natural- 
ly are cover-to-cover 
readers of U. S. News 
& World Report. It is 
the magazine that 
keeps them informed 
on basic trends—which 
today, more than ever, 
is “must” news. 





Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 600,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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... Mr. Wiley champions 
White House projects 


expected to use the method when 
needed. 

Its most recent application brought 
Senator Knowland and Senator Bridges 
around to the President’s viewpoint. 
Bridges, chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, and Knowland, a 
member and also Assistant Republican 
Floor Leader, teamed up to add to an 
appropriation bill a rider that Eisenhower 
found disturbing. 

Under the measure, the U.S. would 
have stopped all contributions to the 
United Nations if Communist China be- 
came a U.N. member. Mr. Eisenhower 
found the rider very ill suited to the 
needs of the present international situa- 
tion. He called the congressional leaders, 
with Knowland and Bridges, to the 
White House. 

Attitudes were rather definitely set. 
Knowland, a 44-year-old Californian who 
has risen quickly in less than two Senate 
terms, is a forceful pleader for Chiang 
Kai-shek and against Communist China. 
He would have the U.S. blockade the 
Chinese coast, alone if necessary. 
Bridges, a Senate veteran, who shares 
most of Knowland’s attitudes, comes up 
for re-election next year in New Hamp- 
shire, where the President has demon- 
strated a great popularity. 

It took less than an hour for the Presi- 
dent to achieve a meeting of minds. 

In foreign affairs, meanwhile, Mr. Ei- 
senhower has found an ardent champion 
in Senator Alexander Wiley, of Wiscon- 
sin, regarded by some as an isolationist. 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, he is in a strategic position to 
help White House projects along. 

There have been other examples of 
the effectiveness of Mr. Eisenhower’s con- 
ciliatory approach. In one instance, in 
particular, he obtained clear sailing for a 
one-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, where previously 
there had been intense opposition from 
old-time high-tariff men in the House. 

Senator McCarthy, meanwhile, re- 
mains beyond the reach of the Presi- 
dent's persuasion. The Administration 
has thrown him concessions, but there is 
little disposition at the White House to 
put things on a friendly, personal basis. 
Nor is there any inclination to attempt to 
clamp down on the Senator. 

How long? But, McCarthy aside, Mr. 
Eisenhower has amazed observers by the 
results of his new approach. How long 
the present Republican concord can last 
Is a question often asked. But, so long as 
the new approach gets results, a de- 


lighted President can be expected to fol- 
low it. 
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ON HOLLYWOOD FREEWAY 







4 C Tournapulls climb 24% grades, 
drive through heavy traffic, 
maneuver in cramped quarters 


With 360,000 yards of rock, sand 
and clay to move on construction of 
the new Hollywood Freeway, J. 
Tomei & Sons Construction Co., Van 
Nuys, California, have assigned 84% 
of the job (300,000 yards) to their 
4 C Tournapulls. Subcontracted from 
Bongiovanni Construction Company, 
Tomei’s work consists mainly of ex- 
cavating and grading for bypass cut- 
offs and overpass structures, and 
leveling for right-of-way. 


Move 384 pay yds. hourly 


Push-loaded with 12 pay yds., each 
“C” completes typical 2000’ to 2600’ 


““C'* loads 12 pay yds. of sand and clay 
in ge of 30 ds. This picture was 
taken on a short-haul cycle at the lower 
end of the borrow pit. Fill below is com- 
pacted with LeT Sheepsfoot Roiler. 








cycles every 7 minutes, in spite of 
delays due to traffic. Each machine 
makes 8 trips per hour, for a com- 
bined hourly output of 384 pay yds. 
Partner Perry Tomei says that the 
Tournapulls are doing the job better 
and quicker than tractors and scrap- 
ers could, despite the steep grades 
(10 to 24%), tough material, and 
tight quarters. Before taking this 
job, contractor’s 4 high-speed 
Tournapulls worked on Los Angeles 
Airport extension. 


Find out for yourself how Tourna- 
pulls can give you increased produc- 
tion in any material, under any 
conditions. Ask your LeTourneau 
Distributor for other job-proved pro- 
duction figures. Better still, have him 
arrange for a demonstration of the 
new 16-yd. C Tournapull on your 
job. There’s no obligation. 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Company 


Pro rra, TEC CS 





T pull—Trad k Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.P-253-H-z 


For 24 years, the leader T 
in rubber-tired dirtmoving 






































NO NAILS-NO SCREWS 
Set it up without tools 


Learn all about this sturdy, 
easily erected, economical 


shelving. for permanent rec- 
ord storage. 
Just a few Completely "er comme of 
.| precision cut Ponderosa pine, 
REPEAT USERS: with factory applied metal in- 
eee Co. terlocking brackets. Measures 
. 76” x 42" x 24", Each of six 
Metallorgicel 7 ang are adjustable 1” up or 
Corporation — f , 
Halliburton Extension units lock to 
Oil Well starter unit making infinite 
Cementing Co. linear shelving or back-to-back 
Perfect Circle island shelving. 
Corporation CLIP THIS AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
United States for details and the name of 
Rubber Co. your local dealer. 





BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 


720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Ill. 








You can 
make sales 





in the new-construction market 


when you 
find prospects 





who need your product or service. 


Dodge Reports 


find prospects 





every day—for most leading con- 
struction firms and salesmen...They 
can for you. Get how-to-use Book 
free. Write Dept. U5312. 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 
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We've Been Asked: 
HOW WHEAT CONTROL WORKS 











e@ Farmers will vote soon on whether to go back to 
production controls on next year’s wheat crops. . 


© Big supply of the grain this summer can bring 
Government limits on production for 1954. 


@ System of marketing quotas will follow if controls 
are approved by two thirds of wheatgrowers. 


What's this about an election coming 
up for the 2.1 million wheat farm- 
ers? 

An election is to be held on or before 

July 24. Under law, the Secretary of 

Agriculture must call for such an elec- 

tion if the supply of wheat on July 1 is 

expected to exceed a year’s consump- 
tion by more than a certain percentage. 

Latest crop reports make that seem cer- 

tain to be the case this year. In the elec- 

tion, wheatgrowers are going to face up 
to the question of whether they want 
the Government to control the amount 

of wheat that they can plant for 1954. 


What will be the choice offered? 


The choice that farmers will face is a 
vote for no marketing quotas or for such 
quotas. If two thirds of the farmers 
voting are in favor of quotas, then there 
will be an allotment to each farmer of a 
certain acreage that he can put into 
wheat. So long as a farmer stays within 
his allotted acreage, he can sell all of 
the wheat that he grows on that land 
even though he has a bumper crop. His 
marketing quota is whatever he can 
produce on the allotted acreage. 


Will there be price support if the 
vote is in favor of quotas? 
Yes, there will be. Quotas, if voted for, 
will be accompanied by a promise from 
the Government to support the 1954 
wheat »rices at 90 per cent of parity. 
That would mean an average support 
level of ibout $2.50 per bushel of wheat. 


What if the vote is against quotas? 
The Government would agree only to 
support prices at 50 per cent of parity— 
that’s about $1.20 to $1.25 a bushel. 
There still will be a form of acreage allot- 
ments, but no marketing quotas to back 
up those allotments. A farmer could plant 
as much wheat as he wants, and there 
would be no penalty other than that he 
could not get a loan on his crop under 
the price-support program. The promise 
of price-supporting loans at 90 per cent 
of parity is expected to be an incentive 
to vote for marketing quotas. Otherwise 
there would be no assurance against a 
big price drop. 


Will all farmers have to go along if 

the vote is for quotas? 
Not necessarily. Theoretically, the acre. 
age allotments are mandatory for all 
wheat farmers, whether or not they 
vote for controls. But, actually, there js 
no way to prevent a farmer from over- 
planting, although this involves a 
penalty. 


What penalty applies to farmers who 
plant more than their acreage al- 
lotments? 

They are required to pay a penalty for 

each excess bushel of wheat equal to 50 

per cent of the basic loan rate. This is 

collected when the excess grain is sold, 

Also, a farmer who does not abide by his 

planting allotment cannot get a _price- 

support loan on any of his crop. 


How are acreage allotments figured? 
Total acreage to be planted is divided 
among the States on the basis of past 
production. This acreage, in tum, is 
distributed among the counties of each 
State. County committees of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
made up of local farmers, then distrib- 
ute to each farmer in their counties 
his allotment, based upon average pro- 
duction for the last three years. Under 
quotas, some farmers may have to cut 
their wheat plantings as much as 25 per 
cent. 


Can a new farmer get an acreage al- 
location to grow wheat? 

A new farmer—or a farmer who has not 
been raising wheat—can apply to his 
local PMA committee for an acreage 
allotment. A committee can set aside as 
much as 3 per cent of its total allotment 
for new producers of wheat. 


This shows how the 1954 wheat crop 
may be controlled under the allocation 
and quota system. Under law, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, despite a_ large 
supply of wheat, can say that production 
controls are not necessary because of 
an emergency, but that is not considered 
likely this year. In the past, farmers 
voted for wheat-marketing quotas i 
1941 and 1942. 
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Walking through searing flames—such was the test of 
innocence or gui!t in the cruel “trial by fire.” Practiced in 
Western Europe during the early Middle Ages, the trials 


were decided by a judge, based upon the theory that only 
the innocent would survive without severe injuries. 


When it comes to surviving industry’s “trial by fire,” 
there’s nothing quite like ALCoA Aluminas—they can 
take it! In process after process—where the fire is the 
hottest—you'll find refractories made with ALCOA 
Aluminas are the strongest . . . withstand the heat and 
last the longest! 


These commercially pure, highly inert aluminum oxides 
offer unmatched characteristics to makers of high- 
temperature ceramics. Super-duty refractories for fur- 
haces and glass tanks, spark-plug porcelains, special 
cements, heat-exchanger pebbles, laboratory ware, cat- 
alyst-bed supports, and other products still in the experi- 


eee ALCOA Aluminas can take it! 


mental stage—all perform better, longer, when they 
contain ALCOA Aluminas. And performance improves 
as the alumina content increases! 

Let us tell you about the exceptional high-temperature 
performance record of ALCOA Aluminas. Their out- 
standing thermal, physical, chemical and electrical prop- 
erties may have profitable applications in your business. 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 701-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Alcoa 0 
Chemicals 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

















“How we hated Friday... knocking ourselves out to clean up the week’s work. 


“Then the Marchant man showed us how much time a 
Marchant Calculator would save us. 


“It’s so simple to run... the very first day we were turning out 
accurate work much faster than ever before. 


“Even though our figurework load is getting heavier, our Marchants 
keep us out of that old end-of-the-week jam. 


“Happy Friday to you all!” 


MARCHAN 






AMERICA’S FIRST 





The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, on 


your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper- MARCHANT’S MANY EXCLUSIVE 


ate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail this Acer Tecpel 

coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... “Push-Button” Multiplication 
Guide to Modem Figuring Methods Complete Three-Dial Proof | 
Illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators One-Hand Keyboard Control 






MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. ¢ Oakland 8, California 
U3 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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IKE’S ANTI-SLUMP SETUP: 


READY TO USE, IF NEEDED 


Republicans, like Democrats, 
think of economic planning. 

They‘Il meet any recession with 
pump priming, modified to give 
more attention to local wishes 
and to business. 

But the federal setup will, if 
anything, be more elaborate. 


The Administration is setting up an 
economic general staff” to deal with 
the tired boom and any downturn 
that may follow. 

The economic chief of staff is Arthur 
F. Burns, a long-time student of the busi- 
ness cycle. He'll have two groups under 
him. One will be for plans and, to use 
the rrilitary word, “intelligence.” This 
group will study all available data on 
how business is doing. It will study also 
what the Government should do to keep 
things on a fairly even keel. 


“« 


Such studies will be the work of the 
three-man Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, which is to be revived, with Mr. 
Burns as Chairman. Two topflight econ- 
omists are being sought to serve with 
him. A small staff, already at work, will 
be expanded. 

A second group, known as the Advi- 
sory Board on Economic Growth and Sta- 
bility, will have more to do with actual 
Government moves, in contrast to studies. 
Mr. Burns will be its head, and mem- 
bers will be Cabinet officers or their 
economic aides, and the President’s per- 
sonal economist, Gabriel Hauge. 

Through Mr. Hauge, the President will 
know how the Board is clicking. Presi- 
dent Truman’s official family didn’t work 
together on taxes and interest rates, but 
Mr. Eisenhower wants better teamwork. 

Why this elaborate setup? Does it 
mean the Administration expects a re- 
cession? Not exactly. 

The idea seems to be that the boom 
may be almost, but not quite, over. 





That conclusion can be drawn from 
the kind of analysis that Mr. Burns has 
used in times past. There is no other way 
to figure out how he thinks business is 
moving; he keeps his current opinions 
for President Eisenhower. 

It should be noted that Mr. Burns has 
a modest idea of what can be done to 
forecast turns in the business cycle. “The 
gift of prophecy has never loomed large 
in the endowment of economists,” he 
concedes. ‘ 

He'll concentrate mainly on trying to 
catch a change after it starts but before 
it spreads through the whole economy, 
becoming obvious. There is no magic 
formula for doing this. Mr. Burns’s meth- 
od is simply to study and apply the old 
familiar indexes of business activity: 
data on production, finance, incomes, 
employment, prices and the like, as 
many as possible. 

The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, where Mr. Burns was serving as 

(Continued on page 72) 















































































































































FOR SPENDING 








7 GUS Y 
— What Eisenhower Plans to Do If There's a Recession -—+—/ 

CUT TAXES PUSH DOWN INTEREST INCREASE 7 

TO RELEASE MONEY RATES BY MAKING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS #i_ 














MONEY ABUNDANT 





















































TO BOLSTER INCOME 









































STEP UP PUBLIC 
WORKS TO CREATE 
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GIVE-AWAY PROGRAMS 


GEAR TAX POLICY 








AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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TO ENCOURAGE 
BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
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How to be your own 


WEATHERMAN 


... if one easy lesson! 


Fair weather, in your office, home or 
plant, is not a matter of prophecy! It’s a 
matter of pushbuttons! Push a button and 
put Moving Air to work for you! For 
Moving Air — in modern, air-moving 
units — provides invigorating, refreshing 
and healthful indoor climate wher- 
ever people live, work and gather 
together. To cool, purify or warm the air 
you live in, be your own Weatherman 
with modern, air-moving equipment! 


Here are some of the air- 
we... moving units that bring 
- you solid comfort: 
Room Air Conditioners 
deliver a steady a 
flow of dehumidified, @ i): 
cool, clean air all day long. pa 
Master Ventilating Fans 
in the attic keep office or 
home up to 15° cooler, 
fresh all year ‘round. 


Window Fans drive out 
hot stagnant air — 
bring in fresh outside 

air at low cost. 


When you buy air-moving 
units, look for the famous 
Torrington Vairified Tag — 
your assurance of quiet eff- 
ciency and long life. 


For helpful buying information 
send 10c to box 808-W, Torring- 
ton, Connecticut — for your copy 

of this 200-page illustrated boo 
“Comfort from Moving Air”. 


\ = @ 


THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


WESTERN DIVISION: VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
§N CANADA: T. M. CO., LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Special Report 





—— 


Twenty-one ‘most consistent’ business indexes 
suggest that boom is not quite over... 


research director before entering the 
Government, threw some light on how to 
get the most out of indexes. It developed 
two guideposts from studies of past 


* booms and slumps: 


At the top or bottom about half 
of the indexes—the Bureau checked 
more than 600—were moving up, 
the other half down. 

Twenty-one of the indexes seemed 
to be most consistent in catching 
a change early. They covered such 
things as industrial-stock prices, 
business failures, paper production, 
bank clearings, construction, steel 
and auto output, wholesale prices, 
railroad freight, employment and 
department-store sales. At a peak in 
the cycle, well over half of these 
critical indicators should be on the 
minus side, it seems from past ex- 
perience. 

There are fewer plusses in that sensi- 
tive group now than a year ago. But 
there still are enough to suggest that the 
boom is not quite over. 

Such an impression is fairly common 
in Government circles. “I think we are 
still feeling our way for the peak of the 
boom,” one official comments. 

What comes after the boom? There 
is no agreement on this. Mr. Burns can 
get one of two common opinions, de- 
pending on which Government econo- 
mists he sees. 

One group holds that the boom will 
level off and there will be no slump. As 
producers run into trouble selling, they'll 
cut prices and sales will pick up. That 
will keep production and employment at 
about present levels. 

But production, according to that 
view, will not increase enough to take 
care of new workers coming into the 
labor force. So unemployment may rise 
from 1.3 million today to 3 million in 
1956. 

An increase in unemployment, com- 
ing about that way, would not call for 
federal pump priming, according to poli- 
cies now held. The Administration is 
trying to get business on a plateau. 

Another group of economists looks for 
a mild slump, most likely in 1954. Ac- 
cording to this view, production and 
home building will be cut, employment 
will drop. Consumer spending, though 
spurred by price cuts, won't be great 
enough to prevent a slump but will keep 
the downturn from going far. 

Mr. Burns apparently hasn’t much confi- 
dence in the idea that booms can end with- 
out some dip. In a recent report of the 
National Bureau, he observed that “there 
are not adequate grounds, as yet, for be- 


lieving that business cycles will soon dis. 
appear . . . or that deep but brief cop. 
tractions such as occurred in 1920-21 and 
1937-38 will never again take place.” 

Government action, he feels, can’t be 
precise enough “to assure virtually ful] 
employment and a virtually stable price 
level at all times.” 

When a slump comes, Mr. Burns thinks 
the Government can moderate it “so that 
our children will be spared the sort of 
economic collapse that blighted lives ip 
the early 30s.” 

One study is on how to handle pump. 
priming public works. “Few industries, 
and none of a magnitude comparable 
with construction, have its power to con- 
vert a discontinuous increase in spend- 


—Wide World 


ECONOMIST BURNS 
. . set for a setback? 


ing—whether it returns promptly or only 
after a few months to the old level-—into 
a sustained expansion of employmerl, 
which for a time is even accelerative, 
Mr. Burns observed. 

He suspects that big federal projects, 
as in New Deal days, are not the best an- 
swer, because they take too long to get 
under way. Giving more federal money 
to State and local governments for such 
things as schools and roads may be 4 
quicker way to put people to work and 
liven a wide range of industries. 

In another recession, there may be 0 
Works Progress Administration, such 4 
the Democrats had. 

At best, a public-works program 3 
months getting started. Other things 
would be done sooner. Republicans, like 
Democrats, would increase the money 
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to combat a recession 


supply, encourage lending, reduce in- 
terest rates, increase Government hand- 
outs at home and abroad. 

The Administration is trying now to 
work off some of its holdings of farm 
products through school lunches and for- 
eign aid. More of this would be done. 

Republican tax policy would be differ- 
ent. Democrats raised taxes in the de- 
pression. The idea of this Administration 
would be to lower them. 

Unemployment benefits are one of the 
big improvements since predepression 
times, Mr. Burns believes. He may have 
some doubt whether the present scale 
of payments is high enough. 

A recent National Bureau study indi- 
cates that these payments made up for 
about 16 or 17 per cent of the loss of 
wages and salaries in the 1949 down- 
tun and thus helped to check it. But 
payments on the same scale would offset 
“considerably less than one sixth of the 
aggregate loss in labor income” during 
a more serious recession, the Bureau 
said. 

When the time comes for Govern- 
ment action, Mr. Burns will look to the 
Advisory Board for moves the whole Ad- 
ministration can agree on. That’s in 
keeping with the President’s campaign 
promise. “The full power of private in- 
dustry, of municipal government, of 
State government, of the Federal Gov- 
ermment will be mobilized” to prevent 
any “depression that would put . . . men 
and women out of work,” General Eisen- 
hower said. 

As a cautious economist, Mr. Burns 
may wonder whether the Government 
can abolish depressions. But he accepts 
the campaign promise as a goal to work 
for. His idea of an “economic general 
staff” stems from a belief that a well- 
organized team, encompassing the whole 
Government, is needed to get the best 
results. Here in his own words is this 
strategy: 

“Just as the military often find it help- 
ful to draft plans for resisting different 
potential aggressors, each or a combina- 
tion of whom may strike at this point or 
at that, so an economic staff may in the 
future find it prudent to work concur- 
rently on plans for meeting a great vari- 
ety of economic troubles that we loosely 
call booms or depressions. And just as 
the military staff tends to concentrate on 
immediate danger points, but without 
neglecting the lessons of past campaigns 
and battles, so the economic staff may 
‘ome to combine historical and theoreti- 
cal research on business cycles with the 
devising of policies to meet emerging 
conditions.” 
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HINDE rhymes with FIND 














DAUCH is pronounced DOWK 


Say HIND and DOWK , 
America’s Authority on Packaging. 


our 65th year Como sied 





SANDUSKY, OHIO 


17 MILLS AND FACTORIES © 40 SALES OFFICES 


©H&D 


How do you achieve an efficient 
production line—or a toolroom, for 
that matter? 


First comes the question of space. 
Then how you’re going to use it. 
Finally how you’re going to equip 
it. Here you’ll be wise to investigate 
HALLOWELL Shop Equipment. 


Standard HALLOWELL Shop Equip- 
ment is adaptable. Take the simplest 


workbench, consisting of a top, legs 
and a stringer. You can get 144 
variations in this basic design alone! 
Standard, interchangeable accesso- 
ries—end pieces, backboards, draw- 
ers, shelves and cabinets—add to its 
usefulness. Its versatility is limited 
only by your demands. 


When you engineer a space for maxi- 
mum efficiency, you design it as a 
whole. Whether you want to set 
up a laboratory, an assembly line 
or a whole plant, you can get 
everything you need in standard 
HALLOWELL equipment—benches 
for individual or continuous line, 
wall cabinets, tool stands, shop 
desks, chairs and stools. 


As makers of HALLOWELL Shop 
Equipment, the commendation we're 
proudest of (and the one we most 
like to receive) is: ‘“Thanks to our 
new HALLOWELL Shop Equipment, 
our production has gone up, our 
costs have gone down.”’ 


HALLOWELL Shop Equipment is sold 
by leading industrial distributors 
everywhere. Write for descriptive 
literature. SPS, Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Slit Coo + W START FOR THE FUTURE 


Sps 


HALLOWELL SHOP EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION * JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


















Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Congress has been told by a parade of businessmen why they do not want any 
more of the excess-profits tax. Here are some personal business experiences: 

Television manufacturer in Los Angeles has paid out in taxes two thirds of 
profits earned in 1951-53. That's the experience of Packard-Bell Co. 

Sales doubled from 1949 through 1952, but net after taxes failed to rise. 
That is the tale told by Elcen Metal Products Co., Inc., of Illinois. 

Profit in 1952 was $233,232 greater than in 1951, but gain after tax was 
only $2,916. So said the Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Three years of EPT left the Hays Corp. of Michigan City, Ind., an instru- 
ment manufacturer, deeper in debt by $261,000. What's more, this debt was run 
up despite the fact that 96 per cent of gross earnings was retained. 

Chief complaint of all these firms is that EPT puts a tax on growth and 
discourages the expansion that is healthy and necessary. Most of the protests 
come from small and medium-sized corporations. : 


























Specific cases such as these go far to explain the refusal of U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and National Association of Manufacturers to go along with the tax 
program of President Eisenhower. They are standing pat against EPT. 


There also are examples of how EPT actually puts a brake on growth. 

A new plant is needed by Superior Electric Co. of Bristol, Conn., a manu- 
facturer of control equipment. Firm has the site but cannot afford to put up 
the plant because of EPT. If EPT goes out, up goes the plant. 

Factory space is being rented by International Register Co., Chicago, 
(meters, timers, switches) because it can't get the capital to expand. 

Sales growth of 60 million dollars left Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., 
(home-laundry equipment) with only $700,000 after taxes and dividends. Asks 
this firm: “How do you carry 60 millions of growth sales on $700,000?" 

The answer is that many companies are going heavily, and perhaps unwisely, 
into debt to get the capital they need. Now that money is getting tight, their 
worries are increased. Their arguments against EPT seem to carry weight. 














General business activity, meanwhile, seems to have reached a top. 

Industrial production in May held at April's level, a bit below March. 

Employment in May moved up only slightly from April. 

Personal income in April (latest month) held at about 283 billions a year. 

These official Government figures indicate that the boom probably has gone 
as far as it is going to go. That's the conclusion, too, of First National Bank 
of Boston. It stresses the fact that industrial output gained 12 per cent in 
the last four months of 1952 over the previous four months, whereas the gain in 
the first four months of 1953 has been only 3.8 per cent. The Bank sees a pos- 
Sible downturn in the final months of this year, extending into 1954. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





Some downward adjustment actually is going on now in a few fields. 
Television production slipped to 479 on the Federal Reserve index for April 
(1947-49 equals 100), from 542 in March and 685 for February. 

Radio output, at 66, was down from 73 in March and 74 in February. 

Driers fell to 508 from 707 in March and 820 in February. 

Ironers dropped in April to 36 from 40 in March and 60 in February. 

Major appliances as a group slipped in April to the February level of 126, 
after a rise to 137 in March. These are signs that demand for appliances is 
failing to keep up with recent levels of production. 














Automobile industry, however, goes booming along at a high rate. 

Output of cars hit a rate of 7.2 million units a year in the first half of 
May, but slipped later in the month because of scattered strikes. 

Sale of cars, however, is failing to keep pace with production. 

Inventories of auto dealers rose between March and April from 3.5 billion 
dollars to more than 3.6 billions, seasonal factors considered. 

It is quite unlikely that the auto industry can hold to the recent pace. 














Total business inventories, in fact, continue to climb. They are put at 77 
billions at the end of April in Commerce Department estimates. That is a rise 
of about 600 millions for the month, after seasonal adjustments. Most of the 
increase took place in autos, appliances, other durable goods. 


Personal-income figures, however, show that most people are faring well. 

Private pay rolls carried workers at an annual rate of 158 billions in 
April, nearly 1 billion dollars above the March rate. 

Factory pay rolls have advanced each month since last July, although gains 
in recent months have been smaller than the gains during the 1952 second half. 
Government pay rolls in April were about the same level as in March. 

Farmers' income showed another dip during the month. 

Importance of income figures is that, in total, they show a large amount 
of consumer purchasing power, a big volume of potential demand. Income rate for 
the first four months of 1953 is 281.9 billions a year, compared with a rate of 
262.9 billions a year for the same period of 1952. 

















Building activity also continues to show considerable strength. 

New construction in May amounted to 2.9 billion dollars, a gain of 10 per 
cent over April and of 6 per cent over May of 1952. 

New building so far this year is running 6 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

Gains in May came chiefly in residential construction and road building, 
although the weather was adverse for a good part of the month. There also is a 
boom in construction of motels, hotels and other nonhousekeeping structures. 
Investment in these types of building is running 56 per cent ahead of last year. 














Treasury demand for money is to move Sharply higher in coming months. 

Borrowing of 9 to 12 billion dollars is expected by next December 31. 

New-money needs are put at 8.8 billions, with the remainder needed to cover 
the so-called attrition when Treasury refinances maturing debt. 

Much of the borrowing is expected to come from tax-anticipation notes that 
will be paid from tax collections received early in 1954. 
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‘ Whoa, Napoleon “— 


let’s figure this out!” 








Wy 





In the United States a man has the right to criticize the way 
the country is run and the people elected and appointed to 


run it. But the man who uses this right. . . who “points with pride” or 





“views with alarm”. . . without first fulfilling his responsibility to know what he’s talking about 

is either ineffectual or dangerous. To have government dy the people, the people must be 
watchful, and they must speak their minds — but first they must be informed to understand what 

they see and to know what they’re saying. The man who puts his rights before his responsibilities 


has the cart before the horse. 











Notfolk and. Westeru. Railway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 










Lhe road that 

ledtoa  \y 
hundred million | 
dollars 


(A TRUE STORY) 










E was 18 when he packed a sample case 
H under his arm and started down the 
road. The 20th Century was just beginning. 
For two vears he sold textiles. And then 
the road led to a store of his own, a dry 
goods store in outlying Chicago. 






The years went fast for him and his 
brothers who joined him. How else, when 
you start on five hundred dollars and beat 
your way as you go? Rough years. Tough 
vears. But in 1926 the store was solidly in 
business, getting known throughout Chi- 
cago for good merchandise at low prices. 
Now the time was right to expand, and he 
needed the help of a bank for the years 
ahead. 

That’s when the young merchant came 
to The First National Bank of Chicago. 
What he needed was a banker who under- 
stood the retail business enough to see 
beyond a balance sheet into opportunity. 
He had heard about the divisional organ- 
ization at The First National Bank, with 
each division specializing in a small group 
of related industries. This sounded like 
the department store set-up he under- 
stood so well. So he came and asked, ““Who 
knows about retailing here?” 

He was directed to Division B. And 
there he found what he was looking for: 
men who knew retailing because they con- 
cerned themselves with it every day of the 
week. “It was like walking into the light 
where everything was clear,” he says. 


































“Those men understood retailing, so they 
were able to understand me.” 


The merchant laid down his balance 
sheet. It looked like the balance sheet of 
most growth companies —its volume more 
than working capital warranted. But the 
store was making money. And the bank 
found in this young merchant the most 
important thing of all—the personality 
and character of a man bound to succeed, 
The bank suggested a loan twice the size 
the merchant had hoped to get! 

That was the beginning of a business 
friendship that has lasted through hard 
times and good for over a quarter century, 

Every month for 27 years, without being 
asked and without any exception, the mer- 
chant has brought his balance sheet into 
the bank, whether owing it money or not. 
That has been his way of helping ‘the bank 
to help him. He is proud of the fact that 
he has never asked for a loan he didn’t get, 
proud that the bank found every request 
justified. 

“That’s why we never needed any other 
bank,” he says today. ““We found a warm 
bank, an understanding bank, a foresighted 
bank. We have never made a move of any 
importance, no expansion, no large pur- 
chases, no internal financing without con- 
sulting the officers of The First National 
Bank. And we have always taken their ad- 
vice. What we have done we simply could 
not have done without the intelligent guid. 
ance of the officers of The First National 
Bank of Chicago. I hope our relationship 
will never change as long as we are in 
business.” 

The little store is 16 big stores now with 
a net worth in excess of 24 million dollars. 
And the road that ran to the bank, and 
through it, to a hundred million dollars in 
sales has been a road to dreams wonder- 
fully realized. 

Maybe the road to The First National 
Bank of Chicago is the road for you. If you 
have a financing problem, come where 
there are men who understand your prob- 
lem and talk your language. 

Our Commercial Department has ten 
Divisions—ten groups of industrial spe- 
cialists. Together they cover all industry. 
Your Division will be glad to talk over 
your problems with you. 












Building with Chicago since 1863 
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OVERTIME—ECONOMIC CUSHION 


In 


Farmers are not the only peo- 
ple who work more than 40 
hours a week. There is a lot of 
overtime in industry, too. 

Overtime pay, in fact, is big 
money. Millions of workers are 
counting on it to meet payments 
on television sets and cars. 

Overtime, too, turns out to 
have some insurance value. If a 
slump comes, work weeks can be 
cut and layoffs reduced. 


Overtime work, and the extra pay 
that goes with it now are being ac- 
cepted by millions of people as a 
regular part of their daily lives. Time 
and a half, double time, and some- 
times even triple time are swelling 
the weekly pay envelopes. 

It is a situation that has a great deal of 
appeal for workers. Employers dislike 
the way overtime adds to their labor 
costs, but many are finding it necessary 
in a tight labor market. 

These employers also look upon over- 
time as a sort of a cushion against the 
shock of a business setback, if and 
when a setback comes. Here is what 
they mean by a cushion: 


] Out of 3 Is Working Overtime 


(Includes self-employed; does not include agricultural workers ) 


oe 


34,300,000 


are working 40 hours 


or less a week 
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a Slump, Hour Cuts Can Take Place of Firings 


When business slumps, production 
schedules have to be reduced. Ordi- 
narily, with workers on a 40-hour week, 
a number of people would have to be 
laid off. With a smaller force, working 
overtime, an employer can cut produc- 
tion, eliminate overtime, and hold on to 
most of his employes. The employer will 
be cutting his labor costs, workers will 
keep their jobs, and there will be less 
unemployment on a national scale for 
the Government to cope with. 

Incomes, of course, will be cut for 
those who have been working overtime, 
and many persons will have to reduce 
their standards of living. This drop in 
income will pinch those who have been 
relying on their overtime to meet the 
payments on television sets, automo- 
biles, refrigerators or luxuries they might 
not otherwise have had. Defaults on 
monthly payments, if widespread, would 
have an unsettling effect on business 
generally. 

Overtime also makes workers reluctant 
to strike. A big pay check is something 
most people like to get every week, 
whether they belong to unions or not. 

The amount of overtime now being 
worked varies by industries. Some plants 
operate 48-hour weeks, and a few are on 
7-day, 56-hour schedules. Skilled workers 
generally benefit more from overtime 
than unskilled, because of shortages that 
now exist. 





The chart on this page shows at a 
glance what the overtime situation is. 
Nearly 19 million persons are working 
more than 40 hours a week, outside of 
farming occupations. Some of these are 
self-employed, but the bulk work in fac- 
tories, on construction jobs, in the com- 
munications field, etc. 

More than 11 million persons are work- 
ing from 41 to 48 hours a week. The 
work week is 60 hours or longer for 
3,650,000 persons. Not all of these are 
getting overtime pay. Some are working 
for themselves and are not paid on an 
hourly basis, although their incomes are 
higher because of their longer hours. 
Others are not covered by the Wage- 
Hour Act and its requirement of time- 
and-a-half pay after 40 hours. 

The vast majority of those who work 
overtime are collecting time-and-a-half 
pay. This extra money mounts up quickly, 
since a worker who is rated at $2 an hour 
is paid $3 for every hour after 40. 
Most union contracts also provide for 
extra pay for those who work more than 
8 hours in any one day. 

Double the regular rate of pay is given 
for Saturday overtime, sometimes triple 
pay for Sunday work. It all helps to in- 
crease the pay checks—but adds to labor 
costs for the employer. 

The auto industry is one field where 
overtime is a big item. General Motors 

(Continued on page 80) 
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J. H. KRAFT, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Kraft Foods Company 


Mr. Kraft, like many leading American 
businessmen, is enthusiastic in his praise 
of credit unions. (See opposite page.) 

The credit union idea is more than 100 
years old. It grew out of people’s need for 
a source of friendly and understanding 
financial help. Credit unions are simply 
groups of people who save money together 
to provide a fund upon which the members 
can draw for loans. 

Today there are more than 16,000 credit 
unions in America serving over 7,000,000 
people. Most of them are employee groups 
organized in plants and offices. They not 
only encourage savings by employees and 
provide a source of low-cost loans, but also 
help keep management from becoming in- 
volved in employees’ financial problems. 

Many companies report that troubles due 
to wage garnishments, pay advances and 
even absenteeism and accidents disappear 
or are greatly reduced when the employees 
have a credit union. A credit union boosts 
employee morale and fosters a fine spirit of 
company loyalty. It is operated entirely by 
employees at no expense to the company. 





Among the many companies that have 
employee credit unions are these: 
The Dow Chemical Company e Esso Standard 
Oil Company ¢ Armstrong Rubber Company e 
Chance Vought Aircraft e Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company, Inc. ¢ International Harvester 

Company e Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 


Any business executive interested in en- 
couraging the formation of a credit union 
for the benefit of the employees and the 
company can get complete information by 
writing Credit Union National Association, 
Dept. U.S.-D, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 





CREDIT UNION 
UWA NATIONAL ASSN. 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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reports that about 70 per cent of its 
hourly rated employes worked overtime 
during April. GM estimates that 15 per 
cent of the total hours worked in its 
plants are overtime hours. In some cases, 
employes may work seven days a week 
for a brief period, in order to speed up 
deliveries of parts that are in short 
supply. 

After a seven-day work week, an auto 
worker paid $2 an hour, for example, 
would earn $56 overtime pay on top of 
his regular $80 check for 40 hours’ work. 
The $136 total would include Saturday 
at time and a half and Sunday at double 
pay. 

General Motors is depending on over- 
time work of this kind to provide a 
cushion for any cutbacks in production 
that might be necessary later in the year. 
By eliminating overtime, it believes it 
can provide work for most of its present 
force even if schedules are reduced. 
Some temporary workers will be laid off 
but regulars will be retained as long as 
possible. This policy will be followed by 
other automobile companies and other 
industries. 

Despite the large amount of overtime, 
the average work week for the auto in- 
dustry is 41.7 hours. While seemingly 
small, this represents a considerable in- 
crease over normal times. It takes a sub- 
stantial amount of individual overtime to 
raise the industry-wide average above 
40 hours a week. 

The amount of overtime worked varies 
considerably by industries, as the fol- 
lowing figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show: 

Machine-tool shops, 47.8 hours a 
week, on the average; copper mines, 
44.6 hours; aircraft-engine plants, 
44.1 hours; scientific instruments, 
43.9; screw-machine shops, 46.2; 
welding apparatus, 44.6; special in- 
dustrial machines, 43.5; bolt manu- 
facturers, 44.4; copper rolling, 43.9; 
iron, steel forgings, 43.4; evaporated- 
milk plants, 45.7; prepared-feed 
makers, 44.1; cane-sugar refining, 
44.8; artificial leather, 46; pulp, 
paper mills, 43.7; vegetable oils, 
45.3, and concrete products, 44. 
Overtime pay also is being collected 

in other industries by large numbers of 
workers, although the amount of this 
overtime tends to be obscured when 
averaged out. 

Steel, for example, is working 41.1 
hours a week, on the average. In electri- 
cal machinery, the average work week is 
41.3 hours. Other machinery plants are 
working 42.6 hours a week. 

It all means that the millions of work- 
ers who now are fattening their pay 
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. . . Amount of overtime worked varies by industry 








How Many Hours 
Do People Work? 


This isa 
week's work 


For this many 


persons 
90 hours & up 250,000 
70 to 89 1,180,000 
60 to 69 2,220,000 
55 to 59 1,222,000 
49 to 54 2,998,000 
48 hours 5,892,000 
41 to 47 5,146,000 
40 hours 23,946,000 
35 to 39 2,624,000 
30 to 34 1,952,000 
22 to 29 1,746,000 
15 to 21 1,962,000 
1 to 14 2,074,000 


(Includes self-employed; does not in- 
clude agricultural workers. Source: Cen- 
sus Bureau.) 











envelopes with extra work will have to 
adjust their living standards when the 
overtime ends. But most of them can be 
reasonably sure of hanging on to their 
jobs if a slump comes, unless that slump 
turns out to be worse than now is 
expected. 


No-Raiding Pact: 
What It Means 


AFL and CIO officials are trying to 
put a stop to what unions call “raiding.” 
Raiding is what takes place when one 
union tries to take away the bargaining 
rights of another. It is a practice that has 
been more common in some industries 
than in others, but one that usually has 
caused trouble whenever it was tried. 

Leaders of the AFL and CIO have 
worked out an agreement to end raiding 
on Jan. 1, 1954. Before the agreement 
becomes effective, it must be ratified by 
conventions of both organizations. If 
ratification comes, the agreement should 
have these practical effects: 

Employers with union contracts 
can expect less bickering between rival 
union groups in their plants. There wil 
be less effort by unions to recruit mem 
bers from other unions, and more en 
phasis on trying to sell the union idea to 
nonunion workers. 

This should mean a revival of orgat- 
izing activity around nonunion plants, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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(Advertisement) 


“A FAMILY MAN ALWAYS NEEDS CREDIT”, says accountant M. J. Lambert. He 
has paid for many household furnishings and a car with credit union loans which 
cost him less than carrying charges or other financing. In addition he is protected 
by life insurance when he borrdws from his credit union. If anything should hap- 
pen to him before he could pay it back, that insurance would pay off his loan. 


KRAFT EMPLOYEES SHARE $1,650,000 
IN SELF-MADE SECURITY 


The men and women of Kraft Foods operate 
their own credit unions. They benefit from 
profitable savings and low-cost loans. The 

company regards this as its most 
valuable employee activity. 





“OUR CREDIT UNIONS have been BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the credit union 
of great material benefit to both the is elected by and acts for the members. The 


employees and the company”, says _— credit union operates at no expense to the 
J. H. Kraft, Chairman of Board of company. A wonderful spirit of wanting to 
Jirectors. “They help employees in help each other prevails in all credit unions. 
umes of distress, promote thrift and Employees are happier, more efficient workers 
contribute to employees’ morale”. _and less prone to accidents and absenteeism. 


“OUR CREDIT UNION helps me save’’, says Nellie 
Vachunas. ‘‘You want to save all you can, too, for 
the dividends are good”. Credit union savings pay 
better returns than most other kinds. Members may 
have life insurance equal to savings up to $1000. 





CREDIT UNION DEPOSITORS at Kraft’s Chicago 
plant. Assets of Kraft’s 11 credit unions are over 
$1,650,000. Credit unions in plants and offices save 
employee time. More than 16,000 credit unions now 
serve over 7,000,000 Americans in churches, clubs 
and communities, as well as in employee groups. 












CLIP A ND MAIL 
Dept. US-4, Credit Union, Madison 1, Wis. 


hout cost, complete in- 


Please send me, wit a credit union. 


formation on organizing 
ill 
re 


COMPANY NAME 


THIS IS FOR You. If you are an employee of a 
company with 50 or more people, you can become a 
credit union member by joining with your friends at 
work. If you are an employer, encourage the forma- 
tion of a credit union in your plant or office. Cut 
out and mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor- 
mation on how to join or help start a credit union. 











We have helped design and activate hundreds of employee-benefit 
plans, including PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING, THRIFT, 
SAVINGS, WELFARE, and STOCK-BONUS. We shall be glad 


to help you choose the type of program best suited to your com- 


pany and its employees. 


INVESTMENT 


Once a plan has been established, nothing is more important 





than the proper investment of your funds. We have had many 
years of experience in the investment and administration of 


completed plans. 


Our experience and advice are available to you. 
Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST 
DIVISION, at 55 Wall Street, New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


hartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
s iffiliate of 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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Nonunion plants may see 
increase in rivalry .. . 


by both the CIO and AFL. Rivalry be. 
tween CIO and AFL unions probably 
will increase at these nonunion plants, 
The agreement does not apply to un- 
organized areas. Both groups can appear 
on bargaining-election ballots or can cal] 
strikes to force bargaining recognition, 

Also, if a shop is under contract with 
an independent union, it may find that 
CIO or AFL organizers, or both, are 
making a try for bargaining rights, 
The pact does not pledge either side to 
refrain from raids on outside groups. It 
is possible, however, that some inde- 
pendent unions later may join in the 
peace plan. 

Members of unions also will find 
that the no-raiding agreement affects 
them. For example, if a group of AFL 
members wants to transfer allegiance to 
the CIO, it won't be able to do so where 
the CIO union has signed the pact. The 
agreement prohibits “voluntary” trans- 
fers of this sort, unless both unions agree 
to the transfer. 

Revolts against top leadership of an 
AFL or CIO union therefore will be 
fewer, or at least they will be harder to 
win. A switch of local unions, for 
example, from the CIO Textile Workers 
to the AFL Textile Workers, will not be 
possible next vear, if both sign the pact. 
Numerous switches from one of these 
unions to the other have taken place in 
recent years, because of factional fighting 
within the groups. 

This feuding between the _ textile 
unions could provide an important test of 
the new agreement. As of now, Emil 





CIO‘S EMIL RIEVE 
. no more feuding 
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_.. Mergers of big unions 
still seem to be far off 


Rieve, president of CIO’s textile union, 
and Anthony Valente, head of the rival 
AFL group, are promising to sign the 
agreement—if the other group does. 
Their willingness to go along with the 
plan is seen by other officials as an indi- 
cation of success. 

Merger of an AFL and CIO union can 
t take place under the terms of the agree- 
e ment. Thus, if CIO Packinghouse Work- 
‘ ers and the AFL Butchers Union arrange 
° J to unite their two organizations, nothing 
It in the peace agreement will prevent it. 
‘ This will not be considered to be a 
“4 “raid.” Officials of the two meat-packing 
unions have been discussing the possi- 
bilities of a merger. 

ts An umpire is to be appointed by offi- 
L cials of the AFL and CIO to decide any 
disputes arising over interpretation of 
the no-raiding agreement. The umpire 
will have the final say, although the 
pact does not specify any penalty that 
can be assessed for violations. 

If the no-raiding agreement is a suc- 
cess, it will be a big step toward merger 
he of the AFL and CIlO—but officials admit 
that there are many problems ahead be- 
fore that.can be accomplished. 

Raiding is not to come to a dead stop, 
if the agreement is ratified. Some AFL 
and some CIO unions may refuse to go 
along. Unions outside these two organi- 
zations will not be bound by the agree- 
ment. They will be free to continue to 
‘le recruit members wherever they please. 
The over-all effect, however, should be 
to reduce the amount of raiding that has 
been going on. 
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AFL'S ANTHONY VALENTE 
- NO more raiding 
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Motorola 2-Way Radio guides prompt 


action to all areas 


Motorola mobile radio eliminates blind 
spots in your command. You get swift, 
co-ordinated action that prevents 
costly breakdowns and delays... 
boost productive man-hours... make 
major savings in time and money. 
Eight exclusive Motorola features 
guarantee top performance, low oper- 
ating and maintenance costs, obso- 
lescence-free design. Every installa- 
tion is backed by over 24 years of 


Mail Coupon 


qoday tor 
the Complete | 


of your operation 


pioneering research and development. 
Find out how your business can profit 
with Motorola—the communications 
system that pays for itself over and 
over again. 


MOTOROLA LEADS IN Diversified 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS 

® Railroad Radio 
e@ Mobile Radio 
® Supervisory Control 


t i : 


@ Microwave 
® Power Line Carrier 


otorold : Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
Way Radio A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 
Z- / 900 No. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, lilinois 
Story ¥ Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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J 


\y 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., Dept. 2286-U.S. 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


C) Please send detailed information describing 


Motorola’s 2-Way Radio System 


Name 


( Have your local engineer call 
me for an appointment 





Firm 





Address 
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Modern Big Business is afar cry 


from old fashioned Monopoly 


Don’t be misled by parlor pinks and leftist philosophers who claim 


that America is being strangled by large corporations 





The monopoly of Teddy Roosevelt's day lives only in the Here’s a customer of the great corporation that provides long 
history books. Many Big Businesses are far larger than any “trust” distance telephone service. She is talking to her soldier son in Japan, 
of fifty years ago, but in ideals, policies and practices, they bear no A 3-minute call costs $12. Fifteen years ago it cost $30, twenty years 
more resemblance to the old bogy of 1900 than do thoroughbred ago it was impossible. This big company grows by giving more service 
horses to a dinosaur. at lower cost. 








This man is freely buying from America’s second largest industrial This woman chooses to buy nylon, developed by the world’s 
corporation. Does he get an inferior car just because there are fewer largest chemical company. Is she restricted in her choice? You know 
than a dozen companies making cars today? Of course not! He gets she is not! If she prefers, she can buy silk, wool, cotton, rayon, or 
a better automobile than his father bought when there were twice any one of a dozen other synthetic fabrics—a far wider selection of 
as many car builders. materials than her grandmother ever saw! 


ODERN Big Business is made up of corporations that have grown 

big by giving better service, new products, or improved products 
to a growing nation. Big Business stays big and grows bigger, by continu- 
ing to give recognized values to our big country. It is the millions of cus- 
tomers who have created Big Business by demanding its products and 
services. 

This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding 
by a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories —materials 
needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 
know Big Business from years of working with it. We know that Big Busi- 
ness is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Bastc Refractories Incorporated © 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 


GRANULAR BASIC 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








App|. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


People are beginning to wonder, now that interest rates on other types of 
bonds are up, whether U.S. saving bonds are a good buy after all. 

There's no pat answer to that question. Depends on your own investment 
needs. But here are some facts you'll do well to consider: 


YIELDS. The best return you can get on a savings bond is 3 per cent. You 
get less than that if you cash in your bond before it matures in 10 years. 

As bond yields go nowadays, 3 per cent is rather low. You can do better on 
ordinary Government bonds--the kind regularly traded in the open market. 

For example, you can buy a $1,000 Victory bond, issued in 1945, for around 
$900. That means a yield of a fraction over 3 per cent. So if you're thinking 
of yield rates alone, savings bonds are not your best bet just now. 


WHAT SAVINGS BONDS OFFER. Before rushing to get out of savings bonds, 
though, note that these bonds do hold some definite advantages. 

They're absolutely safe. Never any question about what you can get 
for them. On the other hand, “marketable" bonds are off in price already, 
and may go still lower. So, to get your money out of a "marketable" bond, 
you might have to hold it until maturity. Not so with savings bonds. 

They're liquid--can be turned in at the bank for money. No waiting. 

They're handy as a way to save. Buying of bonds by deductions from 
pay checks or bank accounts makes saving automatic. 





TAX SAVING. Don't overlook the possible tax advantage of savings bonds. 
Point is this: The interest you get on a series E savings bond accrues over the 
years, and is added to the bond's value. You are not required to pay income tax 
on that interest until you turn in the bond for cash. If you keep your bonds 
beyond maturity, you may be able to postpone the tax until after you retire. 
Then, presumably, your total income will be smaller, and your tax lower. 





INCOME TAX. Don't misread the notice you received concerning your June 15 
installment on income tax. Some people have read that notice to mean the entire 
balance has to be paid now. That's not the case. Just as on March 15, you owe 
only a one-fourth installment. 





TARDY TAXPAYERS. Letting quarterly installments slide by is getting 
riskier. Collectors are cracking down more on delinquent quarterly taxpayers. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 





BUYING A HOME. How much should you pay for a house? The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration suggests this as a general rule: Don't let your monthly housing ex- 
pense exceed your weekly take-home pay. In addition to mortgage payment, 
housing expense includes insurance, taxes, utilities, fuel, repairs and upkeep. 

The advice comes from a new VA booklet titled "To the Home-Buying Veteran." 
Also included is a check list of things to look for when buying. Veterans can 
get the booklet free from any VA office. 





TRAVEL BARGAINS. Your vacation dollars will go further in Yugoslavia and 
Spain than in any other Europein country. We give you this from our European 
News Editor, who is traveling abroad. On Yugoslavia's Dalmatian coast, you can 
live in a first-class hotel, with private beach, for about $5 a day. And that 
includes meals and tips. On Majorca, Spain's Mediterranean island, a luxury 
hotel with its own peninsula of sand and pine forest charges the same. Couples 
can have good vacations in Yugoslavia and Spain for about $100 a month. 








ESTATE TAX. To answer a question from readers: Your heirs can turn in 
certain Government bonds at par in payment of the federal tax on your 
estate, but only if you own the bonds at the time of your death. In other 
words, your executor can't, after your death, take advantage of below-par 
market prices to buy bonds for that purpose. 





UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS. Something like half a million World War II veterans 
Still have Government-insurance dividends coming to them. Nearly all the un- 
claimed checks--about 60 million dollars--represent dividends announced in 1948. 
Veterans were expected to apply for the payments. Many failed to. 








NAVY ENLISTMENTS. Your boy in the Navy may be released from service ahead 
of schedule. That's true if his hitch runs out between now and June 30, 1954. 
A new Navy ruling makes enlistments that ordinarily would expire sometime during 
a given two-month period eligible for discharge at the beginning of that period. 
Thus your boy may get out as much as 60 days early. 





SAFER COTTONS. You can expect better flame-resistant cottons soon. 
Scientists of the Government's Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry have developed a flame-proofing chemical that--unlike present ones-- 
Stays on the fabric after washings. It doesn't change the looks or feel of 
the material. Several big cotton-finishing concerns are trying it out. 





ROSES. For people who like roses--they're probably the most popular of all 
garden flowers--the Agriculture Department has a helpful new booklet. Besides 
tips on care, it includes a rating of the types. Title: "Roses for the Home." 
Write the Department's Office of Information, Washington 25, D.C. It's free. 


WEATHER. The rest of June will be cooler than usual for the West Coast and 
the North and Middle Atlantic States. That's the Weather Bureau's long-range 
outlook for the month. If you live in the Midwest--especially the southern 
third--look for hot weather. Other places, about normal. As for rainfall, 
below average over the central third of the nation. Heavier than usual in the 
Northeast and west of the Rockies. Elsewhere, normal. 
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) new GUTLER-HAMMER 
ys 


motor control 








These 3 stars 
stand for 3 NEW standards 
in motor control... 


” INSTALLS EASIER 
s** WORKS BETTER 


* LASTS LONGER 





The new Cutler-Hammer y¢y¢y3% Motor Control is more 
than just an improved line. It is an engineering achieve- 
ment. It offers a host of new motor control features. It 
definitely establishes entirely new standards in all three 
of the measures of motor control satisfaction and value. 
%* First, it installs easier. This is not a mere detail; it is 
an important cost consideration. Factory records every- 
where today show the cost of installing motor control is 
ae = almost always greater than the cost of the equipment, 
a. é LF eg “ mam 6©6often two or three times as much. 

eres Bun) A a Pee =k Second, it works better. It is quiet, smooth, com- 
AEE RRBESE a ee ee ee ee ce ume 46opletely dependable. New more accurate overload 
— Pa a a Mel = adjustment permits motors to be worked farder safely, 
. with fewer nuisance interruptions. 


CUTLER-HAMMER' ° 4 % Third, it lasts longer. Its remarkably longer life 
Another Gul. ee means it will outlive 90% of the machines or jobs it 
will be called upon to serve; never require mainte- 
three-eoil overload protection in nance core or cost on mest jobs. 


standard motor control construction — Know Cutler-Hammer yyyyy¢ Motor Control. Try it. 
and enclesures Test it. Compare it. Prove it. Your nearby Authorized 
7 Cutler-Hammer Distributor is ready to serve you. 
Now the universally desired and widely Order from him today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 
demanded full three-phase overload St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
protection, so necessary to prevent 
single-phasing motor burnouts, is here 
Qs an optional feature in standard 
starter constructions and enclosures. 
Complete three-phase motor protec- 
tion... without the high cost of spe- 
Cial starter assemblies and the many 
probiems of stocking, handling and in- 
Stalling such special starters in their 
EPORT cumbersome off-size cases. 
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ELECTRONICS 


is giant industry in the Philadelphia area, where you'll 
find such names as General Electric, Phileo, RCA, Westinghouse and 
others. If electronics means business to you, you'll benefit from 







the “on-the-spot” contact provided by 
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—in the heart of the world’s greatest industrial area , 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and EJ CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as an employer, prob- 

ably have your representative at- 
tend a union meeting that is held on 
company time and property to answer 
your statements to employes at a similar 
meeting. The National Labor Relations 
Board holds that an employer did not 
interfere with the Taft-Hartley rights 
of his employes when he insisted that 
his representative sit in at such a meet- 
ing. The representative took no part in 
the discussions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission about changes in some SEC rules 
relating to financial statements, report- 
ing forms and instruction books. The 
changes must be complied with by com- 
panies subject to SEC regulations by 
July 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a mine operator, 

probably take an income tax de- 
duction for the cost of an air shaft, fan 
and compressor that you have to install 
because the mine’s working faces have 
receded. The U.S. Tax Court rules that 
a coal-mining company had deductible 
expenses, rather than a capital improve- 
ment, where such expenditures were 
necessary for normal output. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get information on 

how to treat, in renegotiation of a 
Government contract, your gains or 
losses on sale of land or other property 
involved in the contract. This is spelled 
out by the Renegotiation Board in an 
amendment to its regulations. Another 
amendment involves costs in connec- 
tion with discontinuance of operations 
under a renegotiable contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export without 

Government controls a number of 
minerals, nonferrous and_ tin-plate 
items. The Office of International Trade 
removes restrictions on shipments of 
these products except to Communist- 
dominated areas. 


YOU CANNOT export certain 

nickel items in the third quarter 
unless you apply to OIT in the period 
of June 15 through June 29. Items for 
which this deadline is set by OIT in- 
clude welding rods and wires, powders 
and flakes and nickel and nickel alloys. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being al- 

lowed an income tax deduction 
for the cost of replacing an old floor and 
installing partitions and fixtures in a 
building to make it more valuable for 
use in your business. The Tax Court 
holds in one case that such improve- 
ments involve capital expenditures rather 
than deductible repair expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al- 

ways be required to take back 
strikers, following a walkout involving 
unfair labor practices, even though 
they make unconditional requests for re- 
instatement. NLRB finds that former em- 
ployes are not entitled to re-employment 
unless they apply within a “reasonable” 
time after a strike ends. In this case, 14 
strikers waited nine months. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be penalized be- 
cause some of your supervisors tell 
your employes that they prefer one un- 
ion over its rival. Overruling NLRB, a 
federal court of appeals rules such state- 
ments did not violate Taft-Hartley. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get spe- 

cial assistance after June 30 in ob- 
taining materials for production related 
to defense unless your application is 
sponsored by the Defense Department 
or the Atomic Energy Commission. This 
is announced by the Defense Department. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship 14 additional 

explosives, beginning August 12, 
unless you comply with safety rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In revising its rules, ICC, adds these 
items to its “dangerous” list. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.p 

RT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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MODERN 


Cfra- 


in BUDGET STEEL DESKS 





HASKELL @ , 
Ges 40 muuch fare ho Little, / 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskell 
gives you many fine features 
found only in higher-priced 
desks — beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 





See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 


303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 



























and it’s also an 
energetic, thriving 
city. For a week- 
end or longer stay there is no bet- 
ter guide to its historical landmarks 
than the popular folder “Boston is 
a Browsing Town” prepared for you 
by the famed Parker House. You 
may have it by addressing your 
request to Parker House, Boston 7, 
Massachusetts. 


Prospective visitors to New England 
are reminded that the completely 
modern Parker House with its cen- 
tral location, superior service and 
fine food, is the ideal hotel head- 
quarters for a stay in Boston. 


Parker House 


A New England Institution 
Glenwoed J. Sherrard, President 
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TAX CUT? IT DEPENDS ON KOREA 


Firm Truce Can Mean Quick Relief, More Later | 


That tax cut you've been prom- 
ised could drop right in your lap 
—with agreement on a lasting 
truce in Korea. 

If really firm truce turns out to 
be a delusion, though, don’t ex- 
pect too much tax relief. 

Size of tax cuts, when they 
come, is hitched to revenue. 

Fact is that tax relief now un- 
der study can mean a budget 
deficit, even in peacetime. 


The outlook for spending and for 
tax cuts, at this point, is tied closely 
to what happens in Korea during the 
period just ahead. 

If you assume that a really lasting 
truce does come, then you can expect 
these things: 

Excess-profits tax will be very difficult 
to keep alive. The strongest efforts of the 
Eisenhower Administration are not yet 
assured of success in keeping this tax on 
the books even when war still is going on. 

Individuals, now despairing of any 
cut in taxes for income earned during 
1953, may have their hopes revived. 
When wars end, wartime tax rates are 
viewed with disfavor in Congress. 

Corporations, in any event, probably 
will not enjoy early relief from the 
present 52 per cent rate of tax on their 
income. 

Tax policy. Lack of a truce would 
leave unsettled the outlook for tax re- 
duction. In that situation, the battle over 
extending the excess-profits tax could go 
on through all of June. 

An excess-profits tax running until 
Jan. 1, 1954, is a possibility so long as 
White House pressure for extension is as 
great as it is now—and as long as war 
goes on. Whether or not an extended tax 
would contain broader provisions for re- 
lief is a matter of uncertainty. In the 
Senate, there will be opportunity to 
amend the law to provide relief for cor- 
porations in all sorts of circumstances. 

Individuals, in the event that there 
is no firm truce, are unlikely to get any 
tax cuts this year. 

Underlying this tax picture is the 
spending picture. A truce will make 
probable much deeper spending cuts 
than now anticipated. Armed forces, in 
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all probability, will be cut back rather 
sharply. Foreign aid, particularly non- 
military aid, will be slashed. Congress, it 
seems likely, will look ahead and con- 
clude that budget savings of the sort to 
permit tax cuts are within easy reach. 
When tax planners look at the amounts 
of revenue that are lost with suggested 
cuts, however, caution comes into predic- 
tions on the size of tax reductions. 
Budget balancing, in time of peace, 
is to require about 60 billion dollars of 
revenue. That’s for the budget of the 
future. No present plans call for reduc- 
tions in spending below that level. 
Existing taxes will yield about 67.3 
billion dollars, assuming business activity 
and incomes hold at present levels. What 
that means is this: The most that can be 
looked forward to in the way of tax relief 











—unless new taxes are levied to replace 
revenue lost—is 7.8 billion dollars. 

To see just how quickly and easily 
that 7.3 billions can be lost, glance down 
the list of tax cuts on this page—all of 
them either provided for in present law 
or proposed with strong support. 

The excess-profits tax comes off Jan. 1, 
1954, at latest. Mr. Eisenhower promises 
that. Revenue loss, in full year: 2 billion 
dollars. 

Individual income taxes will be cut by 
10 to 11 per cent. Mr. Eisenhower pron- 
ises that for Jan. 1, 1954, too. Price tag 
on this gift to the taxpaying public is 3 
billion dollars a year. 

Combined loss from these promised 
tax cuts is 5 billion dollars. 

Two major tax-relief measures already 
are on the statute books for next April]. 
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Broad relief for corporations, in the form 
of a drop in their income tax from 52 per 
cent to 47 per cent, is one. Its cost, in 
Government revenues lost, would be 2 
billion dollars in a year. Reduction in 
excise taxes, to 1950 levels, is another. 
The price of this one, in revenues, would 
be 1 billion dollars a year. 

Any attempt to repeal these two tax 
cuts, if lasting truce comes, will succeed 
only with extreme difficulty. 

All this adds up to another budget 
deficit, even on the basis of a 60-billion- 
dollar spending total. Specifically, these 
cuts, taken together, amount to about 8 
billion dollars. That leaves revenues 
amounting to 59.3 billions, just shy of 
what now is discussed as the peace- 
time spending goal. 

Still more tax relief is being de- 
manded on all sides. 

Scores of proposals for tax relief are 
under serious study by Treasury experts 
and by staff members of congressional 
committees. Most of these have the sym- 
pathetic interest of the Administration. 
Yet they can cost billions in revenue. 

Administration officials already have 
said, for example, that corporations 
should be allowed to write off invest- 
ments more quickly. Business expansion 
might be encouraged by this prospect 
of getting back sooner in tax-free in- 
come, the funds spent on new facilities. 
Cost to Government, in the first year or 
two of this plan, is estimated at an an- 
nual 2.5 billions. Most of it would be 
made up later. Meanwhile, Government 
loses money when it needs cash most. 

Another proposal to encourage capi- 
tal investment is one to cut top capital- 
gains tax rate to 16 per cent, from 26 per 
cent now. If businesses and individuals 
could keep more of the gain realized in 
the sale of long-term investment, they 
might be encouraged to make more in- 
vestments. Tax planners of the Adminis- 
tration agree. The only hitch is a pro- 
spective loss of 300 millions in revenue. 

Small business, meanwhile, is bidding 
for its share of tax relief. One proposal 
is to exempt from taxes the first $25,000 
a corporation earns in a year. Result 
would be to leave corporations with 
more cash to spend or save—and Gov- 
emment with about 1.8 billions less. 

Individuals, ordinary families also are 
on the list for tax relief, over and above 
the cut in rates promised for next Jan- 
uary 1, 

As one example, pressure is growing 
for an increase in personal income-tax 
exemptions above the present $600. Dif- 
ficulty is that an increase of only $100 
m exemption for every taxpayer and de- 
pendent means a loss of 2.5 billions a 
year in Government income. An increase 
to $1,000 means a loss of 9 billions. 

Stockholders, for their part, are de- 
manding relief from what they call 

double taxation.” Their dividends are 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Making it MEAN 
what it says 


--" 


or" 
nigeaee” 
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What makes millions of water heaters 
deliver their expected amount of hot 
water? Robertshaw® and Grayson 
automatic heat controls... that auto- 
matically turn the fuel “on” and “off” 
to keep constantly available an abun- 
dant supply of hot water. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls also make 
other contributions to America’s living 
comfort — they assure top automatic 
performance of gas and electric range 
ovens, clothes dryers and gas and elec- 
tric space heaters. 


Everywhere, in everything, tempera- 
ture control is vital today. Perhaps 
Robertshaw-Fulton’s extensive experi- 
ence can help you solve temperature 
control problems in your plant or on 
your product. Write today. 





a 





Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division ¢ Grayson Controls Division © Fulton Sylphon Division * American 
Thermometer Division *« Anaheim Division * Bridgeport Thermostat Division * Fielden Instrument Division 

















Perfect results, 
thanks to 
Robertshaw Controls. 


Automatic clothes drying, 
thanks to 
Robertshaw Controls. 


Automatic heating comfort, 
thanks to 
Robertshaw-Grayson Controls. 
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PUNCTURE-SEALING 
SAFETY TUBE 


@ Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 
@ Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 
@ Adds security for women drivers. 

@ Retains correct pressure. Aids tire mileage. 
@ Cool running. No internal heat. 


@ 100% natural rubber. Outwears LM 
several casings. a SEE YOUR 


GENERAL 
TIRE DEALER 





q You can strike 
B is COFFEE 
d | in your home town 


$ 
















Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 
equipment—sells Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
<= fee and supplies. 

















That's what we have in the 
Seaboard Southeast. 

The population of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama is pre- 
dominantly small town and rural 
— a situation that makes for the 
best in labor relations. Industry 
is welcomed and workers are 
willing and anxious to give value 
received for a day’s wage. 

Let us supply you details 
on outstanding industrial 
locations in this 
favored area. 


Key Territories still available for 
franchise include Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit. Write for full details. 


CATALOG. 
BROCHURE OS 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story. 


e President 
$ RUDD-MELIKIAN, Ine; 

Dept. U., 1949 N. Howard Stree 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


r Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10. Virginio 
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. . « Relief for stockholder; 
would cost 2.5 billions 


taxed once as corporation income, then 
again as personal income. High Admip. 
istration officials, agreeing that this is yp. 
fair, shudder at the alternatives. If 4] 
corporate income paid out in dividends 
is freed from the corporation income 
tax, Government loses 4 billions in q 
year. If those dividends are freed, jp. 
stead, from individual income taxes, 
the loss comes to 2.5 billions. 

At this point, the price of tax relief 
comes to 24.1 billion dollars for a full | 
year. You begin to get an idea of wha 
these tax-cutting proposals mean in tems 
of Government income. Yet these mea. 
ures do not begin to exhaust the list of 
proposals. 

Special deductions for working moth. 
ers are a relief measure much talked 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 


MESSRS. REED & HUMPHREY 
What to do with EPT? 


about these days. This one would give 
working mothers a deduction for all, 0 
part, of the cost of hiring somebody to 





care for their children during working 
hours. If those deductions are limited to 
25 per cent of a mother’s own income, 
the estimated cost to Government will be 
about 800 million dollars a year. 

There is strong support, too, for the 
idea of letting individuals deduct @l 
their medical expenses—rather than jus 
the amounts over 5 per cent of gross it: 
come. Another proposal, to limit feder! 
income taxes to 25 per cent, has strong 
backers, including the National Associ: 
tion of Manufacturers. Even without 
these, and scores of others proposed, tat 
relief comes high in price. 

Total revenue loss, taking only the 
measures listed in the table, comes ® 
something like 24.9 billion dollars in 4 
year. That about matches the entire cost 

(Continued on page 93) 
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EPORT 


Send A Copy 
lo Your Friends 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
“y,$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


0 If possible, send the June 12, 
1953, issue. 
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. . . Tax cuts could give 
business a shot in the arm 


of ordinary government—that is, all pro- 
grams except those coming under na- 
tional security. 

What such cuts mean in terms of 
over-all budget is this: A reduction of 
24.9 billions in revenues would leave 
about 42.4 billions, assuming business 
activity and incomes hold at present 
levels. If Government spending, in turn, 
is pared sharply to 60 billions a year, the 
result is a one-year deficit of about 17.6 
billion dollars. 

Nobody really expects all these re- 
lief measures to be approved—certainly 
not in the near future. Tax cuts on this 
basis, moreover, probably would give 
business such a shot in the arm that in- 
comes would rise rapidly. Tax collec- 
tions then would tend to rise again after 
an initial drop. 

What really is shown, though, is that 
this Republican Administration could 
be wrecked by tax measures with which 
the Administration itself sympathizes. 

Excess-profits tax, as it is fought over 
in Congress, points up this dilemma. 
There now is real competition among 
Government officials and members of 
Congress to see who can condemn EPT 
most roundly—and no invective is too 
strong. 

In President Eisenhower’s opinion, 
“the tax actually penalizes thrift and 
efficiency and hampers business expan- 
sion.” It’s hardest, he says, “on success- 
ful small business.” 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey goes further. EPT, he says, is 
“an inequity and an iniquity.” 

Businessmen, testifying on EPT, say 
it’s “a ball and chain tied only to the 
leg of those who prove they can grow 
rapidly,” and an “82 per cent tax on 
growth.” 

Daniel A. Reed, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, probably is 
the most outspoken of all in condemning 
EPT. 

With almost universal aversion to EPT, 
the Administration insists upon its ex- 
tension for six more months. 

As the President puts it: “This action 
seems necessary in spite of the fact that 
this is an undesirable way of taxing 
corporate profits.” 

End result, for taxpayers, is likely to 
swing with the prospect for war or peace. 
At the moment, Congress is inclined to 
be more generous with taxpayers than is 
Mr. Eisenhower. A sudden rise in war 
tension could change that. Or a real 
brightening of peace hopes could bring 
on a splurge of cuts in both spending and 
taxes. Tax relief then might be sub- 
stantial. 





Here is the answer 


to your office copying 

problems in this small 
inexpensive machine 
designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY’S 


amazing new 





Photostat 
Instant Copier 


(FOR USE IN ANY OFFICE — EVERYWHERE) 


IT WILL MAKE THREE OR MORE 
BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES OF 
PRACTICALLY ANY ORIGINAL 
UP TO 812" x 14” IN ONE 
MINUTE READY TO USE! 


1T TAKES UP LESS THAN TWO 
SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 
ON DESK OR TABLE... IT CAN — 
BE USED UNDER ANY NORMAL | 
LIGHTING AT ANY TIME... 
BY ANYONE IN THE OFFICE. 

















































The PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER is 
designed to get the very best results 
from the new EasTMAN Kopak Com- 
PANY’S VERIFAX process . . . a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies 
of anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn. It is entirely different from, and 
should not be confused with, any pre- 
viously known process. No other office 
copying equipment can equal the versa- 
tility and flexibility obtainable with the 
combination of the new PHOTOSTAT 
INSTANT COPIER and the VERIFAX pro- 
cess. (And it is fully guaranteed by 
Photostat Corporation!) 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE PUR- 
CHASING ANY OFFICE PHOTO-COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
297 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


or any service office in our principal 
cities and in Canada 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
Of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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Senate Argues About: 


MORE DOLLARS OR BETTER ONES 





Senator Bush (Rep.), of Connecticut: I shall quote the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Senator Kerr, Dem.| who, in re- 
ferring to the Secretary of the Treasury, said: “He has sur- 
rendered the prerogative of his office to fix the interest rate 
on Government bonds and has abdicated that power to finan- 
cial interests.” 

Mr. President, that is a very sweeping statement, and it is 
absolutely untrue. The Secretary of the Treasury has not sur- 
rendered any prerogative he ever had to fix the interest rate 
on Government bonds. He did fix the interest rate on the last 
issue of Government bonds. He fixes it on every issue, be- 
cause he has to do so, and he has to fix it in accordance with 
what the market on Government bonds is at the particular 
time ... 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] also said: “Yet 
those in charge of our fiscal policy are doing everything in 
their power to destroy the confidence of the holders of Gov- 
ernment bonds in the value of the bonds.” 

Mr. President, I say to you, sir, that is an absolutely false 
and untrue statement. I say that those in charge of the fiscal 
policy of the United States have not done one thing to de- 
stroy the confidence of the holders of Government bonds in 
the value of the bonds. 

The Senator from Oklahoma must know, if he knows any- 
thing at all about finance, that the value of Government 
bonds is one thing that cannot be destroyed, and that every 
one of the bonds will be paid at par, just as it was promised 
at the time of their issue they would be paid at par; and that 
is true no matter what the interest rate on the bond may be. 
It is a very dangerous assertion the Senator from Oklahoma 
made; and if anything can tend to destroy confidence in the 
credit of the United States, it is the making of wild and un- 
informed statements of that kind . . . 

Senator Capehart (Rep.), of Indiana: What Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Administration 
are trying to do is to establish a sound dollar, a dollar which 
will not depreciate further in purchasing power. Senators on 
the other side of the aisle know that, though they cannot be 
denied the right to rise on the Senate floor once in a while 
and talk. They like to do that. They consider it to be great 
sport, but I do not believe anyone is taking them very serious- 
ly. I suspect they will continue to follow that course from 
time to time... 

Senator Gore (Dem.), of Tennessee: Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Bush: I yield very gladly to the Senator from Tennessee. . . 

Gore: I should like to inquire of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut whether in his opinion the people who 
bought Government bonds in good faith and who can now 
receive for a $1,000 bond less than $900, are worried? . . . 
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Bush: I may say, in answer to the question of the Senate 
from Tennessee, that, in the first place, anyone who pu- 
chased a long-term Government bond knew, when he bought 
it, that he would get 100 cents on the dollar in return, an 
that is all he needed to know about it or, at least, it was the 
best assurance he could have about a long-term bond. 

There is but one creditor in the United States, corporate 
or otherwise, that is certain to pay on maturity, and that is the 
United States Government. The people who bought long. 
term Government bonds at 99, 100, or 102, as well as those 
who bought bonds at 90, 92, or 93, know very well that if 
they keep their bonds they will receive 100 cents on the dol. 
lar. Furthermore, if the purchasers of the Government bond 
are banks, the banks know they can go to the Federal Re. 
serve Bank at any time and borrow 100 cents on the dolla. 
So I do not think the Senator from Tennessee has any caus 
for concern on that score. 

I may say, also, that it was inevitable that the United State 
Treasury, as it did in recent years under the Democratic A¢- 
ministration, would depress interest rates and hold them down, 
simply to build up the forces of inflation. The people will put 
the blame where it properly lies . . . 

The fault lies with the Truman Administration. With th 
interest rates depressed, it was absolutely inevitable that the 
rates would go up when the Government returned to a sound 
fiscal policy and to a law which gives the Federal Reserve 
Board power over the money market. That began in 195l, 
as the Senator will remember . . . 

Senator Kerr: Did the Senator make the statement a whi 
ago that the Federal Reserve Board would loan money to any 
bank at 100 cents on the dollar on long-term bonds owned by 
member banks? 

Bush: The Senator from Connecticut [Bush] made that 
statement. 

Kerr: Would the Senator tell us whether or not the Fet- 
eral Reserve Board has authority to buy those bonds at l0l 
cents on the dollar? 

Bush: I do not believe the Federal Reserve Board would 
do so. It may have the authority. I do not think its authori 
is limited to what it will pay for bonds in the open market... 

Kerr: Does not the Federal Reserve Board have authority 
to buy 91-day bills, if it so desires, at a lesser rate of interest 

Bush: So far as I know, it has that authority. 

Kerr: If the Secretary of the Treasury goes into the private 
market and pays a higher rate of interest than any othe 
Secretary has paid in 20 years, when he has a Governmetl 
agency available to him, is it not a matter of judgment 
his part as to which course he should follow? ; 

Bush: He has not a Government agency available to hit 
The Federal Reserve Board is a creature of Congress. It 
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not report to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
tt does not do his bidding. Some years ago it 
was persuaded to do his bidding. 

Kerr: By whom? 

Bush: By the Democratic Administration. 

Kerr: By whom in the Democratic Admin- 
istration? 

Bush: I presume by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Kerr: Would it not be wonderful if the 
Republican Party had a Secretary of the Treas- 
uy with equal powers of persuasion? 

Bush: It certainly would not be. 

Kerr: Would it not save the taxpayers and 
the interest payers money if this Administra- 
tion had a Secretary of the Treasury with 
equally persuasive powers? 

Bush: It certainly would not. As I tried to 
demonstrate last week—and I will send the 
Senator from Oklahoma a marked copy of my 
speech—the policy of inflation cost the tax- 
payers and the citizens very much more than 
would any increase in interest rates in the 
money market .. . 

Kerr: If the Senator admits that one part of 
the Administration has authority to buy bonds 
at a lesser rate of interest than another part of 
the Administration is selling them for else- 
where, how can he arrive at a conclusion other 
than that the policies of the Administration 
are resulting in higher rates of interest? 

Bush: I can only say that there is a difference 
of opinion between the Senator from Okla- 
homa and me as to what constitutes the Ad- 
ministration. I have never admitted, and I do 
not believe anybody could admit, that the 
Federal Reserve Board is a part of the Ad- 
ministration, in the sense that the Senator has 
used the word... 

Capehart: Mr. President, I am sure no one 
wishes to leave the inference that the Govern- 

rent will not pay 100 cents on the dollar for 
Government bonds when they mature. Of 
course the Government will pay 100 cents on 
the dollar. I do not believe any of us desire to 
leave the inference—and I am certain this is 
true of Senators on both sides of the aisle—that 
Government bonds at the moment are not worth 
100 cents on the dollar, because we know that 
when the bonds mature the Government will 
pay 100 cents on the dollar .. . 

The second point as to which I believe we 
we becoming a little confused is this: Every- 
one in America, including Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, wants to stop inflation. We do 
not want any more inflation. We do not desire 
any further depreciation, devaluation, or reduc- 
tion of the purchasing power of the dollar. I 
think we would all agree to that 100 per cent. 
Ido not know of any Senator who would not 
agree with that statement . . . 

Senator Ferguson (Rep.), of Michigan: 

s the Senator from Indiana say that no 
me in the past Administration wanted infla- 
tion? Was it not the policy of the last Admin- 
stration to have inflation? 

Capehart: The end result has been inflation. 
\do not like to accuse them of it, but the end 
result has been inflation. However, all the 160 

Hon people in America desire to have in- 
lation stopped. All Americans want a stop 
put to the devaluation of the dollar. I think 
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that is 100 per cent true of everybody. Infla- 
tion must be ended. We cannot continue to 
have inflation. We cannot continue to devalue 
the purchasing power of the dollar. I think all 
of us will agree to that. 

What is the best way to accomplish that ob- 
jective? I presume we. might well differ on 
methods of how best to do so. The present 
Administration has adopted a policy it believes 
will put a stop to further inflation . . . 

Kerr: Would the Senator from Indiana tell 
us what the Administration has done to stop 
inflation? 

Capehart: The Senator from Oklahoma 
knows as well as I do what the Administration 
has done to stop inflation. The Administration 
is trying to decrease somewhat the supply of 
money. The Senator from Oklahoma knows 
that as well as I do. He knows as well as I do 
that when the Federal Reserve Bank goes into 
the open market and buys Government bonds 
at par, that is inflationary .. . 

Kerr: Am I to understand the Senator is now 
telling us that the Administration has stopped 
the Federal Reserve Bank from doing that? 

Capehart: We did not do it; the Senator’s 
Administration did it in 1951. President Tru- 
man did it, and I congratulate him on having 
done so. 

Kerr: I thought I asked what the Adminis- 
tration of the Senator from Indiana was doing 
to stop inflation. 

Capehart: We are continuing the policy 
begun by former President Truman and former 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder; namely, of 
stopping the Federal Reserve Bank from going 
into the open market and buying all federal 
bonds that are offered for sale. We are con- 
tinuing that policy. 

Likewise, we are raising the interest rates on 
Government bonds, primarily in order to trans- 
fer billions of dollars of short-term bonds into 
longer-maturing bonds, because the Senator 
from Oklahoma, who is a businessman, knows 
that it is always dangerous for an individual, a 
company, or a corporation to have too much 
money coming due too soon. We are trying to 
convert the short-term bonds into long-term 
bonds, and likewise to get them into the hands 
of the people at an interest rate which will be 
attractive to them, so that they will buy 30- 
year and 40-year bonds and hold them . 

Kerr: Does the Senator remember that a few 
years ago, when there were more bonds out- 
standing than there are now, 2% per cent bonds 
were selling at about 105? 

Capehart: I remember that, and I remem- 
ber also that during that entire period prices in 
America were in what we call an inflationary 
spiral, going up, up, up, and that it was cost- 
ing the American people, American housewives, 
and others, literally billions and billions of 
dollars . . 

Kerr: At what point does the Senator think 
the Federal Reserve Bank should support the 
price of Government bonds; and at what point 
does the Senator think the Secretary of the 
Treasury should stop increasing the interest 
rate on Government bonds? 

Capehart: I do not think I could answer that 
question. I would certainly say that we ought 
to do it in the best interests of stability in the 
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United States. I do not know at what point. I know one thing, 
and that is that all we are trying to do is to have a stable dol- 
lar, and to stop the eternal increases in prices in America. 
There are 80 million insurance policyholders in America. I 
do not want to see the value of their policies to their bene- 
ficiaries reduced, in terms of the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Millions of people are on fixed incomes; millions of 
people are on pensions. 

Kerr: The Senator from Indiana tells us that the policy of 
the Administration in this regard has been put into effect to 
stop the increase in the value of commodities, to stop the in- 
crease in the prices of things the people buy. 

Capehart: The policy is to stop inflation .. . 

Kerr: In order that we may understand what the Senator 
is speaking about, and in order that the ordinary man may 
understand it, the Senator is referring to the prices of things 
we buy, is he not? 

Capehart: Of course, the size of the dollar is not changed. 
It is the purchasing power of the dollar that is changed. To 
put it in language which I am sure the Senator can under- 
stand, we are trying to establish a dollar that will buy more 
of the things the people need in order to live. 

Kerr: That is just another way of saying that the Admin- 
istration is trying to increase the value of the dollar, is it not? 

Capehart: What we are trying to do is to increase the buy- 
ing power of the dollar. 

Kerr: Is not that the same as the value of the dollar? 

Capehart: If it will please the Senator, I will say yes . . . 

Kerr: Is not the result to bring about inflation of the value 
of the dollar and deflation of the value of everything else in 
relation to it? 

Capehart: The Senator knows as well as I do what this 
Administration is trying to do. 

Kerr: Mr. President, will the Senator answer my question? 

Capehart: The Senator from Oklahoma is against inflation, 
as I am. The Senator does not want to see prices go up... . 

Kerr: The Senator from Oklahoma is even more opposed 
to the inflation of the value of the dollar than he is to the in- 
flation of the value of things which people have to trade for 
the dollar. 

I wish to thank the distinguished Senator for making it 
clear that the policy of this Administration is to stop the in- 
flation of everything but the dollar, and that the policy of 
the Administration in doing so is to increase the value of 
the dollar... 

Bush: I ask the Senator from Indiana if it is not true, in his 
opinion, that one of the steps which this Administration pro- 
poses to take and has, in fact, taken, is to recognize that con- 
trol of the money markets lies legally in the province of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve System. Is 
not that so? 

Capehart: There is no question about it. 

Bush: I also ask the Senator from Indiana if it is not 
the expressed intention of this Administration, in connection 
with the same project, namely, the stopping of inflation, to 
eliminate, so far as possible, waste and extravagance in Gov- 
ernment, to reduce the number of Government employes 
wherever it can be done efficiently, and to economize 
wherever it can be done efficiently. Is not that another 
step? 

Capehart: Certainly—to balance the budget and reduce 
waste. 

Bush: Thirdly, I ask the Senator from Indiana if it is not 
the expressed intention of this Administration to balance the 
federal budget and keep it in balance. Is not that point No. 3? 

Capehart: I am certain that it is... 

Kerr: At what level does the Senator from Indiana think 
the price of cattle ought to be stabilized? 

Capehart: | believe the price of cattle is entirely too low 
at the moment. I think it ought to go up. I do not know what 
the exact price should be. However, cattle is one segment of 
our economy that is too low in price. . . 
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Senator Tobey (Rep.), of New Hampshire: Mr. President, 
as I have listened to the controversy this morning and the | 
references to such technical subjects as prices, parity, bonds 
and inflation, I am reminded of what is written in the Good 
Book, in the Book of Job: “Who is this that darkeneth counge| 
by words without knowledge?” 

Kerr: Would the Senator from New Hampshire indicate 
whether that is an admission or an accusation; and if an ae. 
cusation, against whom? 

Tobey: If the coat fits, put it on. 

Gore: The Senator from Indiana said a few moments ago 
that it was the purpose of the Administration to convert a large 
portion of the public debt into long-term securities. Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that that policy has already failed? 
Is he aware of the fact that as of this day the United States 
Treasury is exchanging l-year bonds bearing 2% per cent 
interest for 10-year bonds which bear 2 per cent interest? |; 
the Senator from Indiana aware of that fact? ... 

Capehart: There is nothing unusual about that. That i 
the way to handle these matters. In other words, Mr. Preg. 
dent, the Treasury issues bonds, long-term and then perhap 
it will want to put out another issue in a month, or in 90 days 
In the interim it would certainly want to put out a short-term 
issue. The American people cannot absorb in 30 or 40 years 
all of the 267 billion dollars in debt. 

Gore: The record stands, then, that except for one re. 
financing operation of 1 billion dollars plus in long-tem 
bonds, which in the opinion of the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee was for too long a period and at too high a rate of in. 
terest, thus demoralizing the money market, the Treasury is 
now engaged in refinancing 5 billion dollars plus, none of 
which is in long-term bonds, and some of which is in a 1-year 
issue exchange for a 10-year issue. 

Capehart: That is very easy to understand. 

Gore: I am pleased that the Senator from Indiana under 
stands it, but— 

Capehart: If the Senator from Tennessee will stop for: 
moment, I will explain it to him. That happens all the time 
in operating a business. In other words, Mr. President, i 
business puts out a bond issue for 20 or 30 years, or it put 
out debentures. Then it may borrow money for 90 days or 
for 6 months in order to operate. That is not unusual. It is 
very orthodox and sound procedure. The Senator from Ten 
nessee need not worry about it at all. 

Gore: That is something the Senator from Indiana is not 
worried about; but about which the junior Senator from Ter- 
nessee is worried, and I daresay the people of this countn 
are worried. I daresay the holders of bonds who are now hav- 
ing to take far below par for them are worried about it 
too. 

Capehart: When the bonds mature they will receive pa. 
The Senator from Tennessee does not want anyone listening 
to the debate to believe that he is saying the United State 
Government will not pay par on the bonds when they m- 
ture, does he? 

Gore: No. 

I want to know whether the Senator from Indiana 
able and distinguished and patriotic Senator that he is, wh 
is willing to accept the responsibility to which he referred : 
moment ago, wants to leave the impression on the Senate 0! 
on the country that a widow, who has saved her money and 
purchased in good faith, a $1,000 bond, can now get all 
more than $900 for it? 

Capehart: | think there are some issues which are selling 
as low as 91. However, let me say that when she bought her 
bond she knew it was a 10 or 20-year bond, and at the end 
of that period she would receive 100 cents on the dollar. I 
the meantime she has been yaid interest on the bond twit 
a year. The bond has declined in price at the moment. Some 
of them are selling as low as 91. If she sold it today se 
would get $910 for it. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Gore: Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Capehart: I yield. 

Gore: The Senator speaks of 91. I fear he did not look at 
the market yesterday; the bonds broke below 90. They were 
down to 89 plus; and I should like to inform the Senator 
from Indiana— 

Capehart: If it will make the Senator from Tennessee feel 
any better, then I will say 90. 

Gore: I should also like to inform the Senator from Indiana 
that when the market opened this morning it was down 
again... 

Capehart: There is no question that after 20 years of mis- 
management and after 20 years of running up a 267-billion- 
dollar debt and after 20 years of squandering money, it is 
hard to handle this situation at the moment. The Senators on 
the other side of the aisle should give us a little time, because 
how would they like to have inherited a 267-billion-dollar 
debt, with 98 billion of it coming due, let us say, within 
14 months. 

Gore: We tried hard to obtain the privilege of continuing 
that responsibility. [Laughter. | 

Capehart: I know that, but the American people said they 
did not want any more of it. The American people voted to 
stabilize the dollar and to put a stop to these huge expendi- 
tures and huge debts . . . 

Gore: The Senator from Indiana does not mean to leave 
the impression that the saver—for whom the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut spoke the other day—can market 
his holdings of 2% per cent United States Government bonds 
for as much as 90 per cent of par today. 

Capehart: I said a few issues are selling that low. But the 
great bulk of the Government bonds now in the hands of the 
American people are [savings] bonds; and with those bonds 
the American people can drop into the bank or the post office 
tomorrow and can get their money, 100 cents on the dollar. 
The able Senator from Tennessee knows that to be so. 

Gore: Does the Senator from Indiana know of any United 
States Government bond, except the issues to which he has 
just referred—even though he said a few are selling low— 
which are not selling below par—including the latest issue? 

Tobey: For the benefit of the Senator from Tennessee, 
who asked about the selling price of Government bonds. let 
me read from the financial section of yesterday’s New York 
Times. The Senator from Tennessee asked whether any Gov- 
ernment bonds are selling either at par. The answer is that 
three issues of Government bonds are selling either at par or 
above par; and in support of that statement I now read from 
the financial section of yesterday's New York Times: 

2%s, 1950-56: bid, 101.20; asked, 102.0. 
2%s, 1963-58: bid, 102.12; asked, 102.24. 
2%s, 1965-60: bid, 103.0; asked, 104.0. 

Those are three instances in which Government bonds are 
selling anywhere from par to 3 points above par... 

Gore: The Senator from Connecticut asked me if I would 
favor action on the part of the United States Government to 
support all Government bonds at par. 

Mr. President, to do that would be to use the power of the 
Government, in one fell swoop, to regain all the ground 
which has been lost. Who would profit by that? The holders 
of bonds who in the meantime have sold them to the banks? 
According to the Senator from Connecticut—and with the 
statement I agree—banks can take them to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and can borrow 100 cents on the dollar. Now 
that the Government has driven down the price of the bonds, 
or has permitted the price of the bonds to fall even below 90, 
would the Senator from Connecticut have the Government 
reward those who have bought the bonds, by pushing the 
price of the bonds all the way back to par? That would be a 
serious operation. I would not now be prepared to see 
my Government, with my consent, give a financial wind- 
fall of such proportions to the financial institutions of the 
country... 
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I should like to see the Government of the United State 
give support to the bonds of the United States Governmen 4 
As I have said, I would not be prepared to see the Government 
summarily, by one act, make an increase from 89 back tp 
100, but I would hope that some action would be initiated 
immediately to prevent a further decline. 

The distinguished ‘Senator from Indiana [Capehart] ¢. 
ferred to the public debt. The distinguished Senator fron 
Connecticut [Bush], as I recall, recently referred to the free 
money market. I ask, where is there a free money market? | 
inquire, how can this money stream flow freely and evenly. 
when it is dammed up by a 267-billion-dollar debt? The dan 
is larger than the stream. Yet we have the Treasury Depart. 
ment of the Government saying that it is going to allow th 
free money market to fix the rate of interest on Government 
bonds... 

The Senator from Connecticut [Bush | referred to the oper. 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board through its Open Marke 
Committee of past years, as if that were a very bad thing, Le 
me inform the Senator that, according to my advice, when the 
market opened this morning, Government bonds were agaiy 
on a decline, with practically no bidders. What happened? 
Today the Open Market Committee of the Federal Resene 
Board stepped in and bought 81 million dollars of bills, ani 
the United States Federal Reserve Bank of New York steppe! 
in and bought for the Treasury account 3 million dollars ¢ 
long-term bonds, which were virtually going without a pw- 
chaser at yesterday’s closing rate. 

Ah, Mr. President, perhaps we have done some good. Per 
haps the speech made yesterday afternoon by the distin. 
guished stalwart Senator from Oklahoma [Kerr], grea 
Senator that he is, had some effect. Instead of condemm. 
ing the action taken this morning by the Federal Re. 
serve System, I applaud it. I think it high time that a Go. 
ernment which has the largest public debt in the histon 
of the world should take action to give some support, sone 
integrity, some encouragement, to the value of its secur: 
ties ..... 

Kerr: Does not the Senator from Tennessee [Gore] fed 
that, with the Federal Government faced with carrying th 
present tremendous debt and refinancing it, it should follw 
some policy that will give the people sufficient confidene 
in the bonds of the United States, so that as the Governmett 
finds it necessary to offer new issues, the people will respon 
to the extent of their ability in buying them? 

Gore: Mr. President, without the confidence of the Amer 
ican people, our entire monetary system is but an invertel 
pyramid. It is the confidence of the American people thi 
supports the monetary system and allows our banking systen 
to operate. I think it absolutely imperative that confidence ii 
the securities of the United States Government be mail 
tained... 

Kerr: Does the Senator not think that a Governmeit 
which treats its outstanding obligations as orphans of tle 
storm of the so-called free money market will find itself in: 
position where it will be impossible for it to offer succes 
fully long-term bonds at a reasonable rate of interest? 

Gore: Mr. President, I believe an affirmative answer 5 
the only one that can be given, in truth and in fact, to tle 
interrogation of the brilliant and able senior Senator fron 
Oklahoma [Kerr] .. . 

Senator Griswold (Rep.), of Nebraska: 1 happen to be 
small businessman and I deal constantly with farmers. He 
the Senator from Tennessee ever heard of a case such as thi! 
which was reported to me last year of a man who had: 
$1,000 bond for which some years ago he paid $750? He tod 
me that he had sold 10 cows in order to buy the bond. Th 
Government was living up to its obligation; it was paying him 
$1,000, but at the end of 10 years the money would buy onl 
four cows. During that time the farmer had lost four head d 
cattle. 
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I consider that to be instability in the purchasing power of 
the American dollar; and it has been brought about by keep- 
ing the price of bonds pegged and continuing the inflation- 
ary policy. That is what has brought us to the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. I am wondering if the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee approves of that kind of policy, that 
kind of fraud which has been practiced on the people of the 
United States. 

Gore: Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska must be referring to two different kinds of cattle. He 
is referring, in one instance, to a Democratic cow, and in the 
other instance to a Republican cow . . . I am glad to say to 
the Senator, as a farmer of small means in Tennessee, that 
if the farmer mentioned by the Senator will send me his 
bond I will sell him seven Eisenhower cows for it. 

Kerr: Would the Senator be surprised to know that, in- 
stead of cattle being at a price where only 3 could be bought 
for a thousand dollars, only yesterday in the market in Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma cattle were selling for less than $60 a 
head, instead of $330 apiece. If the Senator from Nebraska 
does not know that, he had better go back home and find 
it out... 

_ Griswold: Mr. President, I should like to state that in Ne- 

braska we are not selling Nebraska cows for the amount to 
which the Senator from Oklahoma [Kerr] has referred. I 
should like to remind him that in 1940, after the Democratic 
Administration had been in power for many years, the av- 
erage price of cattle was 7 cents a pound and the average 
price of hogs was 5 cents a pound. That was during the 
glorious agricultural prosperity to which our Democratic 
friends refer. 

Kerr: And back to which Secretary Benson is doing his 
best to take us. 

Gore: There has been some question in the public mind 
as to which would first break 90—the President in his golf 
game, or the bonds in the so-called free market. I believe 
the bonds beat him to it. The going interest rate has 
been increased by this Administration by more than 40 per 
cent on short-term bonds, including the new issue, out to- 
ae 

Kerr: The Senator has referred to the increase in the in- 
terest rate on Government bonds amounting to 40 per cent. 
Would the Senator state, when it is fully implemented with 
reference to the outstanding indebtedness, even though it is 
not increased further, how much more it will cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers to pay the interest on the public debt each 
year than it had been costing them before the increased in- 
terest rate was put into eftect? 

Gore: It is axiomatic that a 1 per cent interest increase on 
a 267-billion-dollar debt is $2,600,000,000 a year. 

Kerr: Which must be paid by the American taxpayers. 

Gore: Indeed, so. 

Kerr: And the 1 per cent about which the Senator speaks 
is approximately the amount which has already been added 
to the cost of financing the Government debt. 

Gore: I believe that is generally true. But that is by no 
means the more serious cost and consequence of this policy. 
Let us extend consideration momentarily, once again, to the 
people who bought Government bonds in good faith, but 
who, because, maybe, of sickness in the family, or for some 
other reason, must now market a thousand-dollar bond for 
less than $900. Let us consider, also, the consequence to the 
borrowers of the country of a fourth increase in commer- 
cial interest rates in three months. Let us consider what it 
means to the GI home-loan program as to which we have 
heard it said, and about which we have had assurances, that 
if we would permit the increase of interest on GI loans to 
4% per cent the program could move forward. But what 
has happened? 

Bankers and home builders from my State last week told 
me they could not now sell GI 44% per cent mortgages because 
insurance companies and other secondary markets for GI 
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loans, say, “Oh, it costs money to service a mortgage, ani4 
there is some risk involved. We simply prefer a 3% py 
cent Government bond. Furthermore, we think that if y, 
wait a little while, the rate will be 314 per cent.” 

Let us think of that. The GI mortgage interest rate wij 
have to go up to 5 per cent if this policy continues. 

Let us also consider the consequences of such a poli 
in tightening up the economy of the country. It will cays 
one industry after another to defer or cancel expansioy, 
Unemployment will be sure to follow, unless there js ; 
turn. 

It may be, Mr. President, that the entrance into the my. 
ket today by the Open Market Committee of the Feden 
Reserve System will cause a turning of the tide. I hope so, 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana: We have been tol 
in the Senate that the raising of interest rates is part of ; 
program to provide a dollar that will purchase more. Did tk 
Senator from Tennessee hear that statement made on tl 
floor of the Senate today? 

Gore: I believe the words were “a little more.” 

Long: The Senator from Tennessee can understand wh 
bankers, engaged in the business of lending money and qi. 
lecting interest, would be pleased to see two things happe: 
First, to have dollars so valued that they will buy mor 
second, to have interest rates increased, so that moneylendes 
will be able to get more dollars. Can the Senator understani 
why bankers, particularly Wall Street bankers, might a 
plaud such a policy? 

Gore: I do not have the instincts of a banker. I find my. 
self in some difficulty imagining how a banker would teat 
to that set of circumstances. However, it is my imagination 
that it would be music to his ears. 

Long: On the other hand, can the Senator from Tennesse: 
appreciate how a farmer might feel, when he has to sell: 
greater number of cattle in order to get dollars; when le 
has to work harder to get dollars with which to repay his 
debts, and he has to pay more dollars in order to pay for 
the money he owes on his farm? 

Gore: That question is like throwing a rabbit into a bria 
patch. Certainly I know what the farmer’s reaction woul 
be. I was born and bred on a farm, and still operate one. | 
am losing money now on cattle. Yes; I know how a farmer 
feels. 

Long: Did the Senator notice the story recently in th 
press that profits in manufacturing industries during the lat 
year were down about 10 per cent and that, on the othe 
hand, during the same period banks made the largest profit, 
after taxes, they have ever made in the history of the United 
States? 

Gore: Yes; I read that report. 

Long: Does it not stand to reason that, as interest rates 
are increased, small businessmen, who must borrow mone}, 
will find themselves in debt and will have their expens 
increased? 

Gore: That is but one more consequence of a polit 
which, unless checked, may have disastrous effects upon the 
economy of the United States. 

Long: Does not that mean that when a man undertakes 
to start a new business, and tries to make the busines 
successful through the use of money he is able to eat 
he will have to pay more for the capital he must bo- 
row, which will leave less for his own enterprise and initie 
tive? 

Gore: I agree thoroughly with the Senator . . . I am m0 
prepared to say that some part of the public debt, perhaps 
considerable part, should not be in long-term financing, but 
I do not believe that, in order to place a large part of the 
debt in long-term securities, we should either materially it 
crease the burden of carrying the debt . . . or raise the it 
terest rate so precipitously as to demoralize the money ™ 
ket and shake the confidence of the people in the secumiié 
of their Government . . . 
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Here is another example of thorough collaboration 
between a supplier and a customer, and the values 
obtained thereby. The case involves the production 
and bending of copper tube whose wall is rather thin 
relative to its diameter. The tube is formed into ex- 
hausts for fine pleasure craft, sailed the country over 
in both fresh and salt water. The boat builder speci- 
fies copper for this application, because of its corro- 
sion resistance, which means long life, economy, and 
the satisfaction of yachtsmen. 
However, the tube is not bent 
at the shipyard; an outside 
bending firm applies its skill 
to this exacting task. 

eWhen Revere suggested 
that it was a good source of 
supply for copper tube, we 
were promptly turned over to 
the fabricator of exhausts, 
with the statement that he 
was the one to be satisfied, 
that his high requirements had to be met, and that 
the boat company would merely inspect exhausts to 
make sure that they met specifications, including not 
only dimensions and curvatures, but the complete 
absence of cracks and wrinkles where the tube is bent. 
¢ This at first glance seemed to be an unusual prob- 
lem. The exhausts run in size from two to three and 
a half inches, outside diameter, with a wall of .049 
inch. That wall was dictated by the desire to save 
weight. If the exhausts had been made of rustable ma- 
terials, naturally they would have been much thicker 
and heavier. Revere’s Technical Advisory Service 
Visited the tube bender’s plant and studied produc- 





tion methods. Complete details were discussed with 
the Methods Department at the Revere Mill which 
would be responsible for quality. Everybody realized 
that here was a challenge. The mill, fortified by exact 
knowledge of what was needed, set up special stan- 
dards of control over roundness, concentricity and 
temper. 

e Production tube worked perfectly from the very 
beginning. No wrinkling or tearing has been encoun- 
tered by the firm which bends 
the tube. This is a tribute to 
their skill, as well as ours. 
The happy people who enjoy 
life afloat in the boats con- 
taining these copper exhausts 
have no idea of the care and 
attention given by so many 
people to a part of which they 
may be entirely unconcious, 
but which serves in its own 
way to protect their pleasure 
and their investment in carefree yachting. 

e Perhaps you, too, have problems which can be 
solved successfully by complete collaboration with 
your suppliers. If you give them, as this tube bending 
company gave us, every opportunity to study produc- 
tion methods and end uses, perhaps they may be able 
to find ways and means to lessen rejects, speed up pro- 
duction, save you money. Don’t hesitate to ask. After 
all, in every bill there is an unseen item for the cost of 
the knowledge, experience and skill necessary to pro- 
duce fine materials. You might as well obtain the plus 
values that lie behind the gallons or pounds or feet 
or tons of what you buy. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE'S ‘“‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 











Touchdown on the moon 


When the first space ship touches down on the moon, who will be its passengers? 
Not the grownups of today, but our grandchildren or great-grandchildren. 

In their imaginations may lie the final answer to man’s dream of conquering outer space. Books for 
‘ the young that stimulate the imagination are a specialty of Rand M€Nally ... 

textbooks and books of nature, science and adventure. Who knows but 
that some youngster may find in a Rand M¢Nally book the inspiration that will 

lead another step closer to travel in space? And perhaps when 
that first space ship touches down on the moon, the pilot will check 


his bearings by Rand M¢Nally maps. 
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Business Around the World 


BRUSSELS 





>> More than any other people in Western Europe, the Belgians seem to be 
coasting--living on their laurels. That's the impression you get on the spot. 
Belgian recovery after the war was the most rapid in Europe. Industrial 
plant was little damaged, compared with neighbors’ fate. Inflation was licked 
sooner than in other countries. Fiscal policies were sound. Exports were in 
great demand in a sellers' market. Belgium had a head start and did very well. 
Now things are different. Neighbors are catching up with Belgium. Compe- 
tition in export markets is getting very keen. Belgian exporters aren't happy. 
Belgian wages and prices are among the highest in Europe. There hasn't been too 
much modernizing of Belgian plant. Initiative is dampened by the cartel system 
and heavy taxation. Unemployment is mounting. 
Belgium is a high-cost sanctuary in a world moving in the other direction. 
But the Belgians show no signs of making drastic changes. 






































>> Protectionist sentiments run high in Belgium, as in some U.S. circles..... 

Belgian farmers, industrialists and labor unions grumble about the customs 
union (no duties) with the Netherlands. Dutch wages are low. Dutch production 
is efficient. Dutch products, especially agricultural, flood across the border. 

Trouble is, Dutch food is needed. Belgian agriculture is subsidized, but 
still can't produce enough to fill Belgian stomachs. All kinds of subterfuges 
are used to keep Dutch foods from undermining prices of Belgian foods. 

Take butter, for example: Price of Belgian butter is 50 per cent above the 
price of Dutch butter. Because of the customs union, Dutch butter crosses the 
border with no duty. But the Dutch impose an export fee which brings their 
butter up to the Belgian price. The two governments split the proceeds. 

The Belgian Government iS Supposed to use this money to improve agricul- 
tural production and practices with the aim of reducing farm subsidies. 

The Dutch Government uses its share of the proceeds to subsidize butter ex- 
ports to Britain and other markets. Very convenient for the Dutch. 

This sort of thing puts a different light on European squawking about U.S. 
farm price supports, subsidizing, import quotas and other protection devices. 
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>> Wide price differentials and tricky government deals put quite a premium on 
Smuggling across the Dutch-Belgian border. 
Butter, beef, radio sets and many other things are smuggled into Belgium. 
Well-organized smugglers even use armored cars in this illicit traffic. 
All this across a border untroubled by duties! 
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A customs union between a country with a high wage-price structure and one 
with a low wage-price structure raises almost impossible problems. 








(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


>> One reason prices are so high in Belgium is their tax system... 

Indirect taxes account for 60 per cent of Government revenues. 

Big revenue producer is the “taxe de transmission." This adds 4% per cent 
to the cost of an article at each stage of distribution from the manufacturer 
through dealers and wholesalers down to retailers. 

Each part of a product is so taxed. This results in fantastic retail 
prices for such things as radios, which have many parts. This means that many 
Belgian products, in order to sell at home, must have considerable protection 
from foreign competition. The system also leads almost inevitably to tax evasion, 





























>> Cartels' hold puts Belgian industry virtually in a strait jacket..... 

Agreements cover prices, allocations of orders and markets, patents, inter- 
locking directorates--in other words, the works. Such agreements now cover 
about half of all Belgian industry. 

Cartels are not required by law to reveal such agreements. Holding com- 
panies don't have to publish financial statements or balance sheets. 

Cartel operation is really backed up by the Government. If a majority of 
the producers in any industry propose to regulate their industry's output, the 
Government, under law, must see to it that all producers go along. 

No new companies can open up in such industries without the cartel's per- 
mission. New competition is nicely taken care of that way. 

New methods, new ideas don't flourish in such an atmosphere. There is very 
little incentive to modernize plant or cut profit margins. When things aren't 
going so well, the inclination is to cut output, not prices. 


























>> U.S. Government has an interest in these cartels. This is why: 

It has been found that, if "offshore procurement" contracts are let by the 
U.S. to a company not in one of the cartels, often that company has the greatest 
difficulty getting credit, raw materials or parts from cartel members. 

U.S. officials thus have taken the trouble to find out as much as possible 
about these secretive cartel organizations. 

Here are some of their findings: 

Two cartels dominate the Belgian business scene. 

The "Societe Generale de Belgique," directly or indirectly, controls mines 
producing 50 per cent of Belgium's coal, mills with 40 per cent of Belgian steel 
capacity, plants turning out 90 per cent of Belgium's copper supply, smelters 
producing 75 per cent of Belgium's zinc and 66 per cent of her lead. 

The "Societe" also has holdings in many banks, shipping companies, elec- 
trical equipment, electric power, glass, chemicals, paper, textiles, cement. 

Belgian Congo operations of the "Societe" are also very extensive. 

The other big cartel is "Burfina," controlling 20 per cent of Belgium's 
coal, 25 per cent of her steel, as well as many other industrial activities. 

Being outside the club in Belgium is really being outside. 






































>> It's no wonder American firms have had trouble since the war in trying to 
set up operating subsidiaries in Belgium. Foreign investments are encouraged in 
principle, but not in practice. Rather than tangle with Belgian cartels, a big . 
American rubber company set up business in Luxembourg. American pharmaceutical 
companies just couldn't break into the Belgian picture. Question is, how long 
can the Belgians go on being insulated from the outside world? 
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1. About two years ago Western Pacific took the lead in tackling a 
serious problem that has long baffled shippers and carriers. What 
could be done to prevent damage to fragile commodities such as 
television sets? 
































y 2. Working closely with the designers of the Pullman-Standard Car 3. The secret of this car's remarkable success is that it can be quickly 
Manufacturing Company, Western Pacific was the first to solve the and easily divided into three separate compartments, with adjustable 
problem by developing an entirely new type of box car, the ingen- steel gates which can be moved against the shipment and locked 
ious Compartmentizer. tightly into place. 
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31 4. In addition to preventing damage caused by shifting cargo, 5. Western Pacific, the first and still the only railroad to offer ship- 
_ Western Pacific's Compartmentizer Cars can be loaded and unloaded pers the many advantages of Compartmentizer Cars, has found that 
more rapidly; the need for costly, time-consuming dunnage is elimi- these cars have established such an outstanding record of damage- 
nated; and stop-off loads can be segregated. protection that their number has been doubled. 
a For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 
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The hard-money policy of the Govern- 
ment, which now permits only a limited 
expansion of the U.S. money supply, 
is becoming of crucial importance as 
a regulator of the rate of business 
activity. 

Treasury bonds due in 12 years or over 
fell to an average price of 99.06 on 
May 29. Early in June they rallied a 
little. At their recent low they yielded 
3.15 per cent, nearly a quarter more 
than a year ago. High-grade munici- 
pal bonds now yield 2.77 per cent, 
highest since June, 1940. Best-grade 
corporate bonds yield 3.35 per cent. 

New security offerings of corporations, 
States and municipalities jumped to 
1.55 billions in May, 12 per cent 
above May, 1952. Offerings soared 
still higher in June. 

Crowded out of the securities markets 
are the issues of a growing number of 
corporations that hope to finance on 
better terms later on. In the last six 
weeks, financing of 319 million dollars 
planned by nine corporations has been 
pared to only 75 millions. The differ- 
ence of 244 millions represented fi- 
nancing either canceled or postponed. 

A bit of relief from the capital shortage 
is being provided by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. They bought small 
amounts of Treasury bills on the market 
in each of the four weeks ended June 
8. This added to loanable funds of 
commercial banks. 

Loans of all U.S. banks had risen to 
72.2 billions on May 1, up 1.5 billions 
in a month and 8.7 billions above a 
year ago. 

The Treasury’s need for new money the 
rest of this year has dampened the 
hope of many investors for an early 
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rise in bond prices. It is feared that 
additions to the money supply, plus 
amounts currently saved from incomes 
of individuals and business firms, will 
fail short of meeting the total public 
and private demand for capital. 
Dependence of banks upon the Federal 
Reserve as a source of funds has grown 
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For Goods and Services 
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over the last year. Bank reserves have 
been sapped by exports of gold and 
by a rise in money in circulation in 
the U.S. 

Policy of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
now that business is booming, is to 
provide the economy with reserves of 
central-bank credit big enough to meet 
seasonal expansion and normal growth 
of business, but not big enough to 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
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start a new round of inflation. Exog 
sive demand for credit by private bo. 
rowers would go unsatisfied. 

The U. S. money supply, shown in th 
top chart as a percentage of 1939 
stood at 192.2 billions on May 1, dow, 
2.6 billions since January 1. Unde 
their present policy, the Federal fp. 
serve Banks could perhaps allow a tig 
to about 200 billions in the money Sup. 
ply before the end of 1953. 

Effect of the hard-money policy is 
apply a brake to total spending fy 
goods and services. The policy limi 
the growth of money supply at a tine 
when the existing supply seems t 
be in a balanced relation with th 
value of goods and services offered 
for sale. 

Careful use of the brake is to be a 
pected in the period ahead. If usd 
judiciously, the hard-money poli 
can keep inflation under control, | 
can even force prices down somewhit 
and permit a larger volume of bus. 
ness for each dollar spent. If used 
harshly, the brake can force a drop in 
both prices and volume of busines 

The props beneath business activity 
show no real weakening at this time. 

Factory output rose to 257 on the ind: 
cator in the week ended May 30, » 
a bit from April, down slightly fron 
the March high. 

Department-store sales were strong ii 
the week ended May 30 and for Ma 
as a whole. 

A plateau seems to be forming in th 
level of business activity after th 
sharp rise since last July. Mone 
policy of the Government will kk 
watched closely now that business a- 
tivity is more vulnerable to a drop. 
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You can own this_new calculator for 11% cents* a day. 


If it saves whoever uses it 8 minutes a day, it pays for itself. 


So you literally can't afford not to have one on every desk! 


MONROE CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, General Offices, orange, i, 


* Ask your Monroe salesman 
or dealer to ‘prove it today. 














In Full Text: 


BIGGER WAR AFTER TRUCE? 


Senator Knowland Tells Why Some in Congress 
Are Dubious of Cease-Fire Now 


Rumblings of dissatisfaction are being 
heard in Congress over the conduct of U. S. 
foreign policy and the truce terms offered to 
end the fighting in Korea. 

Criticism of the truce terms has come from 
Senators Robert A. Taft and William F. Knowl- 
and, Republican leaders, and from Senator 
John J. Sparkman, a Democratic leader. 


Q Senator, everyone knows your position on the Far East- 
ern situation. Don’t you think the developments of the last 
few days have indicated that the President has repudiated 
the position you have taken in that sense? 

A No, I don’t think that that necessarily follows at all. I 
happen to have a little different viewpoint than the Admin- 
istration has had on the importance of maintaining the rule 
of unanimity as far as the five-nation neutral—alleged neu- 
tral—commission is concerned. 

Q Senator, that brings up the recent long-range dispute, if 
you may call it that, between Senator Taft and the President. 
Which side are you on in that? 

A Well, in the first place, I think there was a considerable 
amount of misinterpretation of Senator Taft’s views. As I 
read them—and I read his entire text—what he was referring 
to was the situation in the event the present cease-fire 
negotiations should break down, and it was only on that 
basis that he was suggesting that we would then have to 
make plans and not be tied down by the United Nations re- 
strictions which have been upon us ever since the outbreak of 
the Korean war. 

Q Well, do you agree with the interpretation that after 
the truce fails, if it does, as Taft said we should go it alone 
in Asia—all of Asia? 

A I think Senator Taft primarily was referring to the situ- 
ation in Korea—that the American people should not be 
faced with the problem of having a stalemated war where 
they would take casualties for an unlimited period of time, 
marching up and down the hills of Korea, that in the event 
there was a breakdown in the cease-fire negotiations we 
would have to seek other alternatives in the stalemated 
condition. 

Q Do you agree with Taft on that point then? 

A Yes, definitely. 

Q What would you do if you were faced with a stale- 
mated war? What would be your solution to that? 

A Well, I think we would go ahead and activate a larger 
number of Republic of Korea divisions. I think we would 
have to consider, among other things, the imposing of a com- 
plete blockade on the Chinese Communists, and I think we 
would also have to give serious consideration to the lifting of 
the restrictions upon our Air Force which have been evoked 
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These Senators speak for a large group in 
Congress that fears that a Korean truce might 
work against U. S. interests and fail to lead to 
an honorable peace settlement. 

To give you an idea of the thinking of this 
group, the questions asked of and answers 
made by Senator Knowland in a recent radio 
interview are presented below in full text. 


ever since the outbreak of the Korean struggle. But you ar 
assuming that the cease-fire negotiations would not » 
through. Of course no one has a crystal ball to know whether 
they will or will not. 

Q Assuming that, Senator, I was asking what you wer 
planning if they didn’t go through. 

Q The steps you say you would take if the truce negotis- 
tions break down indicate to me that you would be ready 
to accept the risk of Russia’s coming into the war. Is that 
correct? 

A I think no one would take additional] steps unless you 
recognize that that was a calculated risk and a possibility 
but I merely say to you that at some point along the line 
we are going to have to determine where the line is going to 
be drawn. For if it’s not drawn here, what happens in the 
event of Chinese Communist aggression against Thailand, 
against Burma, against the rest of Southeast Asia—if they 
should move over into Indonesia, into the Philippines, into 
Japan? Somewhere along the line we are going to have to 
make a basic decision. 

Q Senator, do you feel that we can draw that line wi- 
laterally, or that we ought to draw it in collaboration wih 
our Allies in the United Nations? 

A I would think, of course, it would be preferable t 
have the line agreed to by the nations that want to maintail 
human freedom, to maintain a free world of free men. But! 
say very sincerely that I think an alliance is a two-way street 
and while I have supported the North Atlantic Organization 
in Europe, the Marshall Plan, the United Nations, the Gree 
Turkish Aid program, I don’t think that these alliances ca 
be merely one-way, where our friends in Europe expect 
to support our commitments—which we will do—in Europe 
and, at the same time, when we are presumably trying ©” 
stop Communist aggression, for them to in fact encourage 
Communist aggression in Asia. To me that doesn’t make 
sense. 

Q Senator, the thing we all noted was that the matter 
which shocked those persons who criticized the Taft stil 
ment was the timing of it—midway in the truce negotiations 
—that it would open up our allies to the belief that we we 
going to desert them if the negotiations failed. Do you agt 
with that point of view? 
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A No, I don’t. I think that if anything our allies themselves 
opened up the discussion by the debates in Parliament some 
4 weeks ago. The fact of the matter is that I don’t think there 
was any special significance in the timing of Senator Taft's 
speech. I think he had had the speech in mind for some 
weeks. It was a scheduled speech, and he went out there 
prepared to make it and sent his son when he wasn’t able 
to be present, but I don’t think he picked that particular 
hour and day to make the speech in connection with state- 
ments the President happened by coincidence to be making 
on the same day. 

Q What I am referring to is such statements as that of 
Senator Wiley, the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, who observed that there is a time to keep your 
mouth shut, when you are in the middle of such delicate 
negotiations, that there would have been a better time to 
! say this. 

} Q Do you think this was a calculated or designed effort 
to disrupt things? 





, A No. I think more damage was done to the cease-fire 
negotiations at Panmunjom by the Attlee and Churchill 
; speeches by far than was done by Senator Taft’s remarks. 
I think, if anything, what Senator Taft was doing was to send 
; up a signal to our allies that these alliances have to be 
) two-way streets, and that we can’t have them running out on 
us in Asia, and at the same time expecting us—as we are 
going to do—to live up to our commitments in Europe. 
Q You think then that to that extent it was a deliberate 
statement by the Senator? 
A Yes. I think he was speaking to our allies as much as 
ou arf to anyone else. 


et Q Because he said in the same speech—in conclusion he 
hethe @ delivered a plea for tolerance of those who are trying to 
conduct our foreign affairs, and his critics took the position 
that his statement was anything but tolerance? 

A No, I think those people—most of them—who had been 
egotii critical along that score hadn’t read the full text of his 
ready @ speech. 

Is that Q You said a moment ago that in your agreement with 

Senator Taft on this matter of if and when we should go it 
ss you @ alone, that you were thinking he had reference only to the 
ibility, @ possibility of a breakdown of the negotiations in Korea. But 
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ference said that that was an impossibility, to speak of it only 
in relation to Korea, that if we went it alone one place in 
the world we were alone everywhere, we isolated ourselves. 

A I don't quite agree with that point of view. In the first 
place, I think if we took a firm stand in the Far East in the 
event of the breakdown of these negotiations we would not 
be alone. I don’t think that the Turks would desert us: I 
don’t think the Greeks would desert us; I think we could go 
down the roll of nations, and, even some of those who ap- 
pear to be a little wobbly now, I don’t think they would 
actually leave us. I am sure there are nations in Asia that 
would stand up with us too, including the Philippines and 
Thailand, that have forces in Korea at the present time. The 
Republic of Korea itself has been a stout ally; they have 
furnished 10 times as many troops as all the rest of the 
United Nations put together. 

Q But the keystone of our idea of collective security has 
always been Great Britain. Don’t you think Great Britain 
would desert us? 

A I don't know if the chips were down she would desert 
us. I would hope she would not. I would say, as one who 
was in England during the war and saw them under bom- 
bardment, that the British are stout people and stout allies, 
and I would like to have them with us when the chips were 
down, but there may come a time when we will have to make 
some decisions, and if the British are determined they will 
not give us that support we may have to make other deci- 
sions. | would do it reluctantly, but I would not tie the 
United States as a tail to Great Britain’s kite. 

Q What you have said doesn’t alter your statement of 
May 13 about going it alone—on the Senate floor? 

A I did not say at that time that I was advocating going it 
alone. I said that the British apparently and some of our allies 
were serving notice on us that, if we did not take their idea of 
this cease-fire agreement, that they were saying to us, “You 
must be prepared to go it alone,” and I said, “So be it.” 

Q You said a moment ago that our allies were encourag- 
ing Communist aggression in Asia. I would like to get a little 
more specific on that point. What did you mean by that? 

A I will tell you specifically what I mean by it. They have 
been urging us to back down from the United Nations posi- 
tion that there should be a united Korea. They have been 
urging us to back down from the President’s statement before 
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the American Society of Newspaper Editors that there should 
be Communist deeds rather than words before we got into a 
conference. They are openly advocating the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations. If they succeed 
in that, they will give Communist China so much prestige 
that I think it will be very difficult to keep Communism from 
overrunning the rest of Asia. I believe that immediately fol- 
lowing that they will urge that the Chinese Communists be 
permitted to regain Formosa, on the theory, I suppose, as 
Hitler did at Munich, that that would be the last territorial 
demands that Communist China would have in Asia. I think 
it would be just as much a mistake as Mr. Chamberlain 
found out at Munich, and I am not in favor of a Far Eastern 
Munich. 

Q Suppose we get a truce in Korea. What happens then? 
Do we have to agree with them on all these points? 

A No. None of us has a crystal ball, but I feel just as cer- 
tain as all of us are sitting here that as soon as there is a 
cease-fire the British and the Indians are immediately going 
to move in the United Nations to seat Communist China. I 
think that is the first step. I think once Communist China is 
seated her first move would then be to insist upon getting 
Formosa back into their possession, and the same arguments 
that you must not risk trouble or involving the Soviet Union 
will be applied against those motions that are now applied 
on this cease-fire negotiation. That’s why I say it opens up 
a whole chain of consequences. 

Q Do you think we would be in better or worse position 
to resist those efforts on the part of our allies if we got a 
truce in Korea? 

A I think we would be less able to resist them. 

Q In some respects then failure to get any truce in Korea 
might actually benefit us in the long run? 

A Of course you can’t very well say that a war benefits 
anyone, but I think that the fact of the matter is that you 
have a better chance of ultimately getting a united Korea 
and of getting satisfactory terms with the Communists, as 
far as protecting Southeast Asia against aggression, if you 
don’t free the Chinese Communists to move elsewhere. 

Q Well, Senator, following that through logically then, 
you would hope that we do not get a truce in Korea? 

A No, I wouldn’t say that, because the responsibility is a 
very heavy one, and no one is so infallible that he can pre- 
dict with accuracy what the best course of events would be. 
Maybe it will be 10 years from now before we will know it. 
But I personally believe that once you have agreed to a truce 
in Korea without getting a united Korea, without having the 
assurance that the President asked for of deeds not words, 
that we won't have aggression in Southeast Asia, that without 
getting some assurance from our allies that they will not im- 
mediately yield on the question of Chinese Communist ad- 
mission in the United Nations, that they are going to keep 
nibbling away at us, and finally I think it will set off a chain 
of events that will lose most of Asia to the free world. 

Q Is it better to accept a truce in Korea and take the 
chance of losing Asia, as you say we might do, or better not 
to have any truce in Korea and stand alone, or with those 
allies who will stand with us? 

A No, I think the Communists recognized it many years 
ago when they said, “The road to Paris is through Peking.” 
What they meant really was that when they could dominate 
China they would ultimately dominate the balance of Asia. 
If they once gain the man power and resources of Asia, I 
think international Communism has not changed their world- 
wide strategic conception one bit, and they will turn that 
vast man power and vast strategic resources in overwhelming 
power against the West. 

Q That isn’t answering the question. That’s something 
that you have said many times, and it hasn’t been disputed 
too much. I am asking: Do you prefer a truce or don’t you? 

A I would prefer a truce if we could get a truce with 
honor, on which we were not ultimately going to lose the 
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balance of Asia, and I think on this basis, with the attitug, 
that our allies are taking on the situation, that inevitably y 
will lose the balance of Asia. 

Q Is this a truce with honor that we are about to get, i 
we get one? 

A I don’t believe so. 

Q Do you think we ought to get a commitment from oy 
allies that they will support us in keeping Red China out ¢ 
the United Nations before we agree to a truce? 

A I think we should have had an agreement with our 4. 
lies, because I think if you once admit Communist China jnty 
the United Nations you destroy the entire moral foundation 
upon which the United Nations was built. I don’t see hoy 
you can permit the admission of Red China, the shooting of 
her way in, when she is a declared aggressor, without ¢& 
stroying the confidence of the American people, and I think 
the people of the free world. It is like inviting the tow 
arsonist to head the Fire Department. It doesn’t make seny, 

Q What do you think of South Korea’s opposition to th 
new proposal? They have said they were going to block it 

A I hope that the Republic of Korea will show some x. 
straint. I certainly think the American people recognize th 
tremendous problems they have been up against. I this 
some of our friends, particularly the British, are inclined 
look at people of the Far East as colonials, and the Sout) 
Koreans aren’t colonials. They are free people. They feel lt 
down, because the United Nations and the United Stats 
originally had promised they would be a united Korea, We 
backed down from that when the Russians wouldn't pemit 
supervision of the elections. We passed a resolution for: 
united Korea, I believe in 1951, and we have let down m 
that. 

Q Why is it, Senator, that the Republicans who criticized 
President Truman for not using General MacArthur's victoy 
plan in Korea are not criticizing President Eisenhower fu 
the same reason? 

A Well, I think that if these cease-fire negotiations brea 
down and we continue a stalemate there would be the same 
criticism. 

Q And the same demand for the use of the MacArthu 
plan of more direct and more forceful action? 

A Yes, so we must constantly keep in mind that cond: 
tions have changed, and it might be the Van Fleet formu 
rather than the MacArthur formula because of changed co 
ditions there. 

Q Are you in favor of President Eisenhower’s taking alon 
with him to the Big Three meeting in Bermuda leaders o 
both House and the Senate? 

A Yes, I think that the President might be well advised 
take congressional representation along. 

Q Do you think it might be advisable to make it 4 bi 
partisan representation rather than merely Republican leader 
ship? 

A By all means, I think it should be bipartisan. 

Q You think that if Senator Taft and Speaker Martin 
were taken along that perhaps Senator Lyndon Johnson- 

A I wouldn’t want to designate the people to go along 
That is up to the President. But I would say if he took th 
Republican Leader he might take the Democratic Leader 
if he took the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committe, 
he might take the leading Democrat. I wouldn't want 
specify who he should take. 

Q Do you think those Republicans in Congress who 
pose President Eisenhower's program will be rejected by 
the voters in 1954? 

A It depends upon what you mean by opposing his pr 
gram. I don’t think the President has ever had in mind 
Congress should be a rubber stamp. I have found him © 
recognize that Congress has its responsibility and he has his 
I think he will be pretty well satisfied if his batting avems 
on the program is good. Certainly I don’t look for Presidett 
Eisenhower to talk about purges. 
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Perhaps it will never be among the assets on your balance sheet, but when 
a way of life contributes to employee efficiency and happiness—and helps 
you operate your business more profitably—then it becomes a decided 
asset, invaluable to your success. 


The way of life prevailing in West Penn Electric’s service area constitutes 
a“ good will’’ asset of the many business firms and industrial plants located 
there. This area in five states embraces hundreds of small, friendly com- 
munities where living and working conditions are pleasant and progressive. 


Because it’s part of small-town life to be proud of local industries, em- 
ployers in our service area receive the cooperation of workers—and workers 
enjoy the comfortable way of living characteristic of small-town life. 





Are you considering a new office, plant 
or laboratory? Our “check list” provides 
a simple way of defining your needs. 
Write or phone Area Development 
Department of The West Penn Electric 
Company, Room 907, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. (WH 4-3740). 
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WHAT IS ‘AMERICAN‘? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HERE IS A TENDENCY nowadays in “liberal” pre- 

cincts to belittle a manifestation of patriotic feeling 
as “nationalism.” Last week an editorial in an Eastern 
newspaper of prominence denounced as a “piece of 
chauvinism” the passage by the Senate of a bill to for- 
bid the display of the United Nations flag in a position 
equal to or superior to the flag of the United States. 

There seems to have been cultivated the impression 
that the U. N. is a sort of superstate and not, as in- 
tended, a free association of equal and sovereign states. 
Hence, it is implied that a higher allegiance is owed to 
the flag of the U. N. than to the Stars and Stripes. 

There is an impatience, moreover, with any criticism 
of the policies of our allies. Mere expressions of dis- 
sent are summarily condemned as “isolationism.” 

The same intolerance crops up among “liberals” 
generally when they deride as “reactionary” all opposi- 
tion to government ownership or to policies that 
threaten confiscation of private businesses. They call 
“illiberal” anyone who stands for the right of Congress 
to expose the disloyal in our midst. 

Isn’t it “American” to demand that our institutions 
be not undermined again by Communist sympathizers 
at White House desks or at important desks in the 
Treasury Department, in the State Department, and in 
the National Labor Relations Board—as the testimony 
before congressional committees has revealed? Or is it 
“American” to say that those who have been aiding the 
Communists have been just a handful—that the secret 
of the atom bomb was, after all, stolen by only one spy 
—such a “small percent’’? 

Isn’t it “American” to insist that the individual shall 
not again become the victim of a national policy that 
has handed out the savings of the vast majority of our 
people to privileged minorities in a “giveaway” of bil- 
lions of dollars for political ends? 

Isn’t it “American” to declare that, since the United 
States has given 40 billion dollars to foreign countries 
in the past few years, there should be a. reciprocal obli- 
gation on their part at least to team with us in matters 
of international policy so that our burdens may not 
grow bigger and that our troops may not be always ex- 
pected to do the major job, as in Korea? 


Just what is “American,” after all? 

The answer is simple. This country was founded on 
the principle of individual liberty as against the en- 
croachments of autocratic government. Our struggle 
for independence was won on a great principle—the 
right of free men to govern themselves. 


America has always had a deep sympathy, therefore, 
for other nations striving to gain their freedom from 
tyranny. But let us be consistent—we should be no less 
interested in the unification and independence of Koreg 
than in the independence of the Philippines. We should 
be no less sympathetic to the right of the people of 
China to be free from domination by Moscow than 
we are to the right of self-government for the peoples 
of India or Pakistan. 

Our hearts go out to all oppressed peoples now en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain. But we cannot help 
them by the sword. They must show signs of a willing- 
ness to throw off the yoke before they can be given even 
material aid by us. Nor can we bolster up free govern- 
ments abroad by dollars alone. 

We. help those who help themselves—that’s “Ameri- 
can.” But at the same time we cannot be expected to 
arm and defend the whole world in a military sense. 
We believe in international cooperation and in the use- 
fulness of international organizations. Our moral sup- 
port and our economic power in cooperation with our 
allies—still largely unused as an instrument of pressure 
in behalf of enslaved peoples—can do much more than 
military force can do in the present military situation. 


It is “American” to be generous, altruistic, 
idealistic. It is “American” to help others. But it is not 
“American” to feed American boys to the cannon of an 
unscrupulous enemy and forbid to our troops the use 
of maximum force in return. It is not in keeping with 
the American tradition to accept defeat, as we appat- 
ently are doing in Korea, or to condone the policies of 
group of Munich-like politicians in Europe who trifle 
with the patriotism and spirit of our youth. 

It is “American” to fight under our flag—when na- 
tional authority calls us to the colors—but it is not 
“American” to ask our youth to fight under a U.N. 
flag that stands for hypocrisy, vacillation and sur- 
render of principle. It is “American” to question the 
materialism of our allies when they trade with the 
enemy. It is not “American” to rationalize European 
“isolationism” as commendable and yet to denounct 
as “disunity” pleas such as Senator Taft has made 
for a realistic alliance. 

It is “American” to give aid to other nations. But it 
is also “American” to remind the world that our good 
nature has limits. These limits were symbolized by that 
challenge to European systems which appeared on the 
flags of some of our thirteen original colonies: “Don't 
Tread on Me.” 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


raw materials 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these 
sails, We supply only the Geon resin for the coating. 


Novo ldon for Sails... New Salas [don ! 


HIS is probably something new 

to you, but those sails are made 
of Fiberglas coated with a plastisol 
made with Geon. The sail never needs 
to be dried. It won't rot, and it resists 
mildew. Easy to see why the sail manu- 
facturer chose Geon! For any sailing 
fan knows how important those advan- 
tages are—advantages that may steer 
you onto other sales-building ideas. 


With Geon materials you get a range 
of qualities that are ideal for scores of 
saleable products. For example, Geon 
is used to make durable flooring . . . 


handsome draperies . . . delicate fish 
lures... even a rigid material that can 
be sawed, welded, machined or drilled. 


Supplied as resins, latices or com- 
pounded plastics, Geon materials make 
products resistant to heat and cold... 
water... weather . . . abrasion and 
most chemicals. They can be used for 
coating, molding, casting or dipping. 
Colors can be brilliant or subdued. 
With those advantages, you have a 
head start on developing an idea or 
improving a product to bring in new 
sales. We'll help with technical advice. 


Just write Dept. B-6, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON RESINS ¢ GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 





...from all points of the 





compass 


VIA PRR 


to every corner 


of the world... 


Through the great ports in New 
York harbor, those in the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays and those of 
Hampton Roads flows the major 
share of America’s world commerce 
... imports and exports. Here, the 
transshipment facilities of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—the docks 
and rail lines, the huge cranes and 
unloaders, the tugs and barges, the 
storage and handling equipment— 
are employed to keep the tide of 
international trade moving steadily. . 
This flow of mass materials, of food- «@& 
stuffs, manufactures and commodi- 
ties, to and from ships at dockside, 
never stops. 





The Pennsylvania gets it done 
through a policy of progressive rail- 
roading which anticipates the need 
for, and is ready with, the right 
equipment and facilities. PRR’s 
great new 9-million-dollar ore pier 
at Philadelphia—for instance—is 
the vital link between new foreign 
sources of iron ore and the expand- 
ing steel industry. This example of 
enterprise and accomplishment can 
be multiplied many times. The goal 
is always a new service or a better 
service for industry . . . greater effi- 
ciency and _ customer-satisfaction 
...a strong and dependable rail- 
road serving the interests of the 
entire nation. 








